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Asti-Slatery  Meeting.  A  public  meeting 
was  notified  by  the  abolitionists,  to  be  held  at  Chat- 
ham Chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  4ih  of  July. 
The  assembly  to  us  appeared  meagre.  It  was  com- 
posed ef  about  equal  proportions  of  whites  and 
blacks,  commingled  through  the  house,  and  filling 
it  about  half  full.  In  the  choir  of  singers  the  males 
were  chiefly  black,  and  the  females  mixed  together 
about  half  and  half.  The  appearance  of  the  audi- 
ence seemed  to  us  to  indicate,  that  public  curiosity 
was  nearly  satisfied  with  abolitionism,  and  we  felt 
sure  that  the  promiscuous  seating  of  the  audience 
would  deter  most  persons  from  attending  hereafter. 
The  performance  of  the  meeting  commenced  quiet- 
ly, but  about  the  commencement  of  the  oration  by 
David  Paul  Brown,  Esq,  who  had  been  invited 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  occasion,  a  few  low  fel- 
lows near  the  duor  commenced  a  disturbance,  which 
was  kept  up  in  various  ways  by  shouting  and  clap- 
ping, and  personal  discussion  with  some  of  the 
abolitionists  about  the  relative  importance  of  black 
ami  white  men.  Mr  Brown  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed  in  his  discourse,  and  he  left  the  house. 
The  assembly  waited  patiently  for  half  an  hour, 
perhaps,  and  as  the  noise  did  not  cease,  the  choir 
sung  the  In  runs  which  had  been  prepared,  and  the 
assembly  broke  up.    [Jour  of  Com. 


"  The  nigger-worshippers  are  in  conclave  at  Pittsburg — 
a  band  of  traitors  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  striving  to 
.veaken  the  bonds  of  the  federal  Union,  to  array  the  North 
against  the  Souih,  to  build  up  sectional  prejudices,  to  organ- 
ize a  sectional  party,  and  to  show  to  all  the  world  to  what 
extent  of  folly  portions  of  our  people  are  willing  to  go.  The 
Hartford  Convention,  compared  with  this  Pittsburg  hot-bed  of 
treason,  was  a  patriotic  council;  the  Pittsburg  gathering  is 
but  a  mass  of  unleavened  human  passions  and  follies.  It  is 
an  aggregation  of  all  that  is  troublesome  and  wicked  in  our 
system — the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  harmony  ef  the 
Union,  fcnd,  possibly,  the  test  of  its  ability  to  'extents  justice 
and  maintain  truth.'  It  is  the  soul  of  anarchy,  because  it 
n-eks  to  undermine  the  constitution  itself,  which  it  avows  to  bo 
'an  immoral  compact.'  It  is  infernal,  because  it  seeks  to  ar- 
ray brother  against,  brother,  and  to  secure  permanent  estrange- 
ment between  the  States.  It  is  dishonest,  because  it  avoids  or 
annuls  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  substitutes  in  their 
place  its  own  partisan  devices  and  disinfectants.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  convention  representing  a  small  fraction  of  the 
northern  people — all  the  insane  politicians,  nigger  woe- 
shippers,  traders,  hucksters,  and  babbling  humanitarians 
/jar  excellence  ;  but  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  honest  public  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  and  a  libel  on  the  fair  fame  of  the 

REPUBLIC." 

In  another  article  of  the  same  paper,  under  the  hf  ad  of 
'  Nigger- Worshipping  Moralities,"  Bennett  is  even  more 
pointed  and  severe  upon  those  with  whom  be  is  now  in 
such  blissful  communion.  Referring  to  the  singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  black  republicans  held  their  convention  in 
1655  in  Cleveland,  and  in  1856  in  Pittsburg,  upon  the 
same  days  of  the  Philadelphia  know-nothing  conventions 
of  those  years,  he  charges  upon  them  the  blackest  corrup- 
tion and  knavery  ever  practised  in  the  annals  of  political 
Warfare,  and  then  bursts  into  a  withering  and  scorching 
expose"  of  their  foul  and  traitorous  designs  in  the  following 
forcible  language  : 

"  Can  any  one  mistake  the  principle  of  these  phenomena  ? 
Are  they  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  nigger 
worshipping  chiefs,  with  the  antecedents  of  Seward,  Garri- 
son, &  Co.  ?  Not  to  oppose  entmies  in  front,  but  to  stab 
tient  from  behind  ;  not  to  tell  the  trupi,  but  to  prevaricate  ;  not 
t ,  meet  an  issue  fairly,  bit  to  creep  around  it,  "and  court  vic- 
tory hy  means  of  tricks  and  political  intr  igue  and  dishonesty 
a  id  corruption  :  are  not  these  the  characteristics  of  the  party 
whose  aim  is  the  disunion  o  the  confederacy,  and  the  en- 
thronement of  Seward,  or  Chase,  or  Wilson,  or  Fremont,  or 
Banks,  or  Benton,  or  perhaps  Garrison,  as  President  of  the 
northern  republic  t" 


THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT.  ' 

The-House  then  took  frem  ihe.  Speakers  table  the 
bill  proposing  lu  the  several  Slates  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourtlis  of  said 
Stales,  shah  be  valid  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  as  a 
part  of  said  Constitution,  namely  : 

"  Neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  excm'  in 
the  punishment  of  crime,  of  which  the  party  shall  be 
.  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  in  the  United  States  or  in*  tray 
place  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  Congress  shall  bava 
power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  carry  the  foregoing 
article  into.efTect." 

Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  (Dem.,)  objected  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  so  under  the  rule  the 
question  occurred  "  Shall  it  be  rejected  ?" 

This  was  determined  in  the  negative  by  yeas  55, 
nays  76. 

Yeas— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen.  Ancona,  Bliss,  Brooks, 
,Brown  of  Wisconsin.  Chanler,  Cos,  Coffrothi".  Cravens, 
Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Edierton,  Eldridge,  Einck, 
Sanson.'  Grider,  Kali,  Harrington,  Herrick,  Holman, 
■Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Johnson  of  Ohio,  Kaiblleisch, 
Kernan,  King,  Knapp,  Law,  Lacs,  Mallory,  Marcy, 
McAllister,  McDowell,  Morris  of  Ohio,  Morrison,  Nelson, 
Noble,  Udell.  Pendleton,  Pruyn,  Sauford,.  Randall  of 
Kentucky.  Ross,  Steele  of  New-5TorK.  Steele  of  New- 
Jersey, -Stiles,  Sweat,  Vorahees.  Wadsworth,  Ward, 
Wheeler,  C.  A,  White,  J.  W.  White,  Vv'iniield  and  Fer- 
nando  ri  Bod. 

Nays— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Bald- 
win of  Massachusetts,  Baxter,  Bcaman,  Blaine,  Blair 
ofWeac  Virginia,  Buvd,  Broomall,  A.  W.  Clark,  Cobb, 
Cole.  Cressv.-ell.  Davis  of  Maryland,  Davis  of  New- York, 
Dawes,  Donnelly.  Drisjrs,  Eckley,  EJiot,  i,enton,.Rrank, 
Garfield,  C.ooch.Grmnell,  Griswcld.  Hale,  rfigby.  Hooper, 
Hotchkiss,  Hubbard  of  Iowa,  Hubbard  of  Connecticut, 
HurlburdJogerson.Jenckes,  Kelly.  Kellogg  of  Michigan. 
Kellogg  o;  Jiew-Vork,  1  iitlejohu.  Lean,  bor  ar,  Mar- 
vin. McCIurg.  Morrill.  Morris  <  f  New- York,  Amos  My- 
ers, Leonard  Myers,  O'Neill  of  Pennsylvania."  .o!  TV- 
terson.  Purham.  Pike.  Pomeroy.  P;ww,  Pice  of  jf*«r..  ini- 
SCfitts.  Kicc  of  Maine,  liollins  of  New-Hampshire,  Sciisnsk,' 
Bcofield.  Shannon.  Sloan,  Spaulding.  Stevens, Thomas, 
Tracy,  Upson,  Washburn*  of  Illinois,  Washbarn.qOLaS5a- 
chu  setts,  Webster,  Whaley,  Williams,  Wiidfft  Wilson 
and  Windom. 

Mr,  Wilson, of  Iowa,  (Union  )  in  response  to  in- 
quiries, said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  press  the  bill, 
to  a  vote  to-night  ;  he  would  allow  a  reasonable  time 
for  debate. 

Mr.  Moeeis,  of  iMew-York,  (Union.)  addressed  the 
House  in  tavor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  arguing 
that  as  Slavery  was  the  cause  of  ourpresent  troubles, 
there  can  be  no  permanent  peace  until  toe  wicked 
devils  are  cast  out  and  hornogeneousness  throughout 
the  country  secu;  ed. 

The  House  then  took  a  recess  until  7:30  o'clock. 


SLAVERY  SB  FREEDOM  ? 

SPEECH  OF  CASSIUS  31.  CLAY. 


Great  Meeting  at  iiie  Tabeoatle, 


Addresses  of  Mr.  Underwood,  Chaiaicey 
Schaffer,  and  Others. 

The  Tabernacle  was  jacnisd  to  its  utmost 

>;«Ii»city  last  light,  as  eariy  as  T  o'clock,  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  ha  i  net  tc  hear  what,  protect  :o 
be  the  most  effective  speech  of  tho  campaign— a 
speech  that  was  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  abounding  in  brilliant  and  telling  points,  and 
fall  of  sound  argument,  apt  illustration  aud  genuine 
eloquence,  by  Cassuts  M.  Clay.  The  meeting  opened 
at  7 J£,  with  a,  song  by  the  Fremont  and  Dayton  Gleo 
Club :  after  -which  tho  President  of  the  Fremont  and 
Dayton  Central  Union  remarked  that  the  gentleman 
they  had  the  honor  to  hear  to-night  needed  no  intro- 
duction. It  was  only  necessary  that  ho  should  an- 
nounce the  foremost  friend  of  Freedom  in  the  land. 
The  cheers  that  followed  when  Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay 
stood  up  and  bowed  to  the  Chair,  wero  prodigious, 
No  greeting  could  have  teen  more  hearty  or  better 
calculated  to  assure  tho  distinguished  gentleman  that 
he  was  among  friends. 

Mr.  Clay  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  a  strong,  well 
made,  presentable  man,  of  iron-grey  hair,  a  clean- 
shaved  face,  of  dress  that  you  would  scarcely  remem- 
ber, except,  perhaps,  the  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
which,  after  all,  did  notfremind  one  of  Mr.  Webstek. 
Mr.  Clay  opened  slowly,  but  his  first  sentence  had 
the  substauce  of  a  sermon  in  it,  that  made  many 
ashamed  that  they  had  ever  allowed  the  thought  of 
liefest  to  annoy  them. 

The  principles  of  the  party  tnat  I  stand  here  to 
vindicate,   said  ho,   have    received    no  impstas 
from    success,    and    so    defeat  can-jot  waafeen 
J  their    power.   He    considered  them        no  less 
important    than    those    which    were    at  issue 
when  our  first  Revolution  was  on   foot ;  indeed 
thi3  was  but  a  continuation  of  that  struggle.  .Jep. 
teeson,  the  leader  of  the  Democracy,  foresaw  it,  yet, 
with  ail  his  experience,  dare  not  meet  it  in  his  old 
age,  but  left  it  for  younger  and  stronger  men  to  ac- 
fompiish  what  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  begun.  It 
cannot  be  disguised  that  this  is  a  question  above 
;  roere  partisan  success.    It  involves  principles  and 
|  measures ; — more,  it  involves   a   distinct "  civiliza- 
tion.   On  one  side  are  tho  old  world-long  .advo- 
cates   of    despotism   appealing   to   the  worn-out 
arguments  of  force.    On  the  other  side  a;-e  the  prisci- 
pies  enunciated  in  1776,  asserting  that  man  is  to  be  1 
udged  as  an  individual  according  to  his  intellectual  ! 
md  moral  worth,  according  to  his  deserts.   You  of  ' 
iio  Northern  States  represent  the  one  idea.    "We  of 
he  Southern  States  as  a  whole,  represent  the  other, 
fou,  descendants  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  the 
lelievers  and  students  of  Knox  and  Luther,  and 
'alvin,  inheriting  a  belief  in  Christian  Liberty,  took 
asily  to  tho  principle  now  fairly  developed  at  the 
[orth.    The  leading  spirits  of  the  South  were  right, 
oo ;   though  it  was  not  with  them  so  much  of 
n   instinct.     But    the    mass    of    men    at  the 
outh,  descendants  of  the  British  aristocracy,  held  t  o 
ae  idea  of  prestige.     Jefii-eeson  and  Washing- 
os,  and  Madison  proclaimed  with  your  fathers,  but 
liu  mass  of  Southern,  men  never  recognised  their 
oetrine — clinging  frem  the  first  to  tho  oligarchical 
ature  of  old  European  society.    Perhaps  if  ours  had 
etn  simply  a  confederation  of  States,  the  two  senti- 
lents  mignt  have  been  developed  pari  passu.  But 
ur  country  was  more  than  that ;  it  was  one  Govern- 
aent  formed  by  the  people,  not  by  the  States  of  the 
Inion,  and  so  an  oligarchy  appealing  to  force  for  the 
uperiority  of  the  few,  and  a  Democracy  appealing  to 
the  intellect  and  tue  deserts  of  the  individual  for 
superiority  of   the    majority,   were  incompatible. 
Though  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  if  there  ! 
were  any  compromise  about  it,  had  proclaimed  peace  j 
between  the  two,  there  is  no  peace  between  them;  - 
they  have  intrigued,  struggled  secretly  against  each  ' 
other  up  to  this  time;  now  they  stand  face  to  face 
and  contend  for  supremacy.   And,  said  Mr.  Clay,  I  j 
thank  God  for  it.    [Cries  of  "  Good,  good— so  do  | 
I."]   If  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  triumph  of  one  or  t 
the  other,  the  sooner  the  final  connict  comes  the  bet- 
ter.   [Cheers.]   If  oligarchy  is  better  than  Liberty, 
let  the  oligarchy  rule,  not  in  South  Carolina  alone, 
tior  in  the  South  alone,  but  in  Kansas  and  Oregon 
and  New-York  too.   And  if  Liberty  is  better,  let  Lib- 
erty take  possession  of  the  Government  now.  [Loud 
and  long  cheering.] 

But,  said  Mr.  Clay,  in  every  part  of  the  land  there 
is  always  a  large  class  governed  entirely  by  its  mate- 
rial interests.  Even  Daniel  Webstee  thought 
that  government  was  formed  for  the  protection  of 
property.    Our  fathers  thought  not  so  ;  they  insisted 


!  that  it  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  Life,  Liberty, 
rind  property.  He  would  address  a  word  to  those 
who  feel  that  the  talk  about  Liberty  and  all  that, 
is  well  enough,  but  that  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  must  not  bo  put  into  operation,  lest 
uur  material  interests  should  be  jeopardized.  Even 
upon  chis  ground  the  South  can  wage  no  contention 
with  you.  Some  347,000  people  control  the  absolute 
wealth  and  the  government  of  the  South.  They  con- 
trol beyond  any  dispute  the  3,000,000  Slave3,  consti-  - 
tuting  not  the  blacks  only — for  men  of  all  shades  are 
in  the  number,  from  the  sooty  blacks  to  the  pale 
whites  of  such  auburn  hair,  blue  eye3  and  ruddy 
<;heeks  as  I  see  before  me  here.  Now,  I  say  nothing 
about  the  right  or  wrong  of  this.  It  may  be 
patriarchical,  it  may  be  convenient,  it  may  be  good 
political  economy,  but  surely  it  is  not  Democracy. 
[Cheers.]  But  this  oligarchy  has  equally  under  sub- 
jection  the  6,000,000  of  Southern  whites,  'it  has  taker) 
possession,  then,  of  9,000,000  of  whites  and  blacks,  and 
subjected  them  all  to  its  will.  It  may  be  for  tho  inter- 
est of  the  masters  to  ge  t  as  much  work  as  they  can  out 
of  them.  But  the  9,000,000  that  are  subjected,  see  the 
example  of  the  347,000,  and  follow  it  as  far  as  they 
can, — and  when  the  masters  sleep  in  the  house,  and. 
the  Slaves  sleep  in  the  field,  how  much — roaseaing  d 
priori,— will  the  material  interests  of  both,  or  either, 
be  advanced  ? 

Again,  the  3,000,000  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  the 
6,000,000  comparatively  so.  But  here,  in  your  Public 
Schools,  all  meet  alike,  rich  and  poor,  high-born  and 
low-born,  and  whatever  of  intellect,  talent,  genius 
there  is,  is  developed  for  the  use  of  each  man  and  of 
society.  The  oligarch  subjects  nothing  but  man  to  its 
will.  You  subject  not  any  man,  but  every  man  comes 
up  with  you  to  subject  the  natural  forces,  steam,  the 
chemical  affinities,  all  the  laws  of  nature  to  your  ser- 
vice. 

He  instanced  Agriculture  as  conducted  South  and 
North.  We,  said  the  speaker,  have  always  worked 
upon  the  "  skinning  system ;  "  which  preys  upon  the 
fertility  of  a  virgin  soil,  leaving  behind  it,  like  the 
army-worm,  nothing  but  barrenness.  He  quoted, 
amid  roars  of  laughter,  the  life-like  description 
left  to  the  world  and  history  by  the  existing 
Governor  of  Virginia — concerning  the  Old  Do- 
minion itself.  Equal  by  nature  to  any  of  the 
States — its  mountains  ascending  to  heaven  and  draw- 
ing down  perpetual  streams,  but  they  work  no  ham- 

Imer,  turn  no  spindle.  Coal  and  iron  abound  in  her 
mountain  sides,  untouched,  of  course.  It  has  the 
finest  ports  in  the  world,  but  no  ships  anchor  in  them ; 
the  mest  abundant  mines,  but  no  one  works  them. 
And  why  not  ?  Governor  Wise  knew  as  well  as  we, 
but  he  biinked  the  true  reason.  Deity  has  determined 
that  despotism  shall  not  prosper  here.  The  soil  of 
"Virginia,  that  a  little  while  ago  was  most  productive 
of  tobacco  and  corn,is  now  overgrown  with  the  broom 
sedge  and  the  briar,  and  the  wolf  isi  returning  to  its 
original  haunts.  What  were  its  finest  fields  that 
fat  cattle  grazed,  only  bears  now  the  rude  sun-fiower 
fed  on  by  straggling  sheep.  He  told  the  story  with 
great  effect  of  the  Free-State  man  and  the  great  Vir- 
ginia landholder,  who  were  riding  through  such  fields, 
Pointing  to  one  and  another  great  farm  and  asking 
|  whose  was  this  ?  the  slaveholder  answered  again  and 
j  again,  that  is  mine,  until,  with  a  reddened  face  and 
hanging  his  head,  he  protested,  "Don't  suppose 

stranger  that  I'm  so  d  d  poor  a3  to  own  all  the 

land  about  here." 

Again  and  again,  said  Mr.  Clay,  we  have  built  up 
our  hearth-stone  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  our  free 
home,  and  this  infernal  curse  has  driven  us  out.  It 
thrust  us  across  the  Alleghanies.  There  we  builded 
cur  hearth-stones  again,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  life 
with  our  children.  Unlike  the  Wandering  Jew,  who 
could  never  die,  it  came  to  us  there  and  bade  us 
"  March  1"  We  pushed  on  to  Missouri — it  bade 
us  "March!"  We  went  on  to  Kansas — "March!" 
it  cries  again,  and  "  March  1 "  "  March  I  "  it 
will  continue  to  call  out  after  us  until  it  has 
precipitated  us  into  the  Pacific.  [Cheers.]  Well 
has  Mr.  Banks  demonstrated  in  Wall-street,  that 
the  South,  with  the  most  genial  climate  in  the 
j  world,  has  not  skinned  it  enough  yet  to  produce 
more  than  twenty  partaW  the  mechanical  and 
mercantile  products  of  the  country.  For  as  agricul- 
ture languishes,  so  must  the  ^mechanical  interest. 
The  South  even  boasts  that  it  lacks  manufactories. 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  boasted  lately  that 
it  has  a  rural  population.  It  intimates  that  when  a 
village  has  grown  up  there,  for  fear  that  the  vices  of 
'  your  great  cities  should  grownp  in  it,  the  aristocracy 
let  it  go  down.  I  had  thought,  foolishly,  that  a  city 
I  was  only  an  index  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
jtion  of  the  country— that  its  wealth  is  what  the 
J  country  enables  it  to  make  by  manufactures  and 
import  by  commerce.  [Cheers.]  So  far  be- 
!  hind  the  North  are  we,  that  when  you  have  ap- 
plied some  new  principle  to  your  machinery,  that 
makes  rubbish  of  what  you  have  been  using,  it  is 
your  custom  to  send  it  down  to  us,  and  then  it  takes 
all  the  Keittses  and  Brookses,  and  all  the  ingenuity 
of  Cuffee  in  addition,  to  put  together  its  well-worn 
j  screws  and  make  your  commonest  field-cradle  work 
so  that  it  will  not  destroy  more  grain  than  it  har- 
vtsts.  Even  our  hoes  and  scythes  and  axe-handles, 
and  all  that,  that  ought  to  be  made  on  rainy  days, 
have  to  be  imported  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
I  South.  They  are  manufacturing  ready-made 
chouses  in  Cincinnati,  to  carry  down  now,  even 
«o  the  land  of  Gen.  Quattlebum  himself.  [Laughter.] 
They  may  meet  at  Knoxville,  but  it  is  all  in  vain, 
kvhen  they  resolve  to  break  down  New- York  and 
Philadelphia,  because  they  are  "hot-beds  of  this 
p — d  abolition."  They  never  invite  such  men  as  me, 
^aid  he,  tp  ifteir  Conventions,  I  tell  them  that  Slaver 


w$s  the  cause  of  all  their  trouble.   But  it  would  be  a  | 
thankless  task— thsg  know  it  as  well  as  we  do  ;  their 
only  ohieet  is  to  manufacture  a  disunion  sentiment. 

Oh,  Cotton  is  King,  and  it's  no  use  talking.  Ho  all 
these  liberties  must  perish.  Without  cotton,  they 
say,  your  shops  will  be  shut  up,  and  your  ships  rot  in 
tho  harbors.  I  do  not  believe  it,  <said  Mr.  Clay;)  statis- 
tics show  that  grass  is  king.  There  are  nine  articles 
of  production  greater  than  cotton.  But  if  cotton 
were  king,  it  does  not  follow  that  free-labor  and  cot- 
ton are  incompatible.  In  Mew-Orleans,  you  thai 
have  been  there  have  seen  in  that  broiling  sun,  mado 
doubly  so  by  tho  reflection  of  the  red  brick  wads 
of  the"  city,— you  have  seen  that  all  the  stevedores, 
draymen,  &c.,were  whites — not  a  black  among  them, 
and  a  healthier  class  of  men  I  never  saw.  But  how 
about  cotton '?  You  must  have  slave-labor  to  raise 
that.  A  Slaveholder  tells  me  that  in  Northern  an  i 
Western  Texas,  the  white  Germans  who  won't  own 
Slaves,  are  producing  more  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  so 
much  better  that  they  are  selling  it  from  a  cent  to 
a  cent  and  a-half  m  ore  per  pound  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  So  we  see  here  again  another  illustra-  ] 
tion  of  the  truth,  th  at  whatever  is  right  is  always  ex-  j 
pedient.  i 
But,  suppose  it  were  not ;  are  we  a  Christian,  mne-  i 
teentb-century  people  to  lay  down  all  our  liberties,  I 
if  we  can't  raise  quite  so  much  cotton,  and  keep 
them?  Are  we  worse  than  the  old  heathen?  When 
Pohvey  was  sick,  and  his  physician  prescribed  a 
bird  that 'was  not  a  native  of  Italy,  he  was  told  that 
in  the  aivary  of  Ceaseus,  the  filibuster  of  those 
days,  the  bird  might  be  found.  Then  Pompey  turned 
over  in  his  bed,  muttering,  "  must  Pomvey  have 
died  unless  CKASSfs  had  been  rich?"  We  have  the 
largest  mercantile  marine  in  the  world.  Must  we 
lay  them  all  down  that  we  may  have  a  littLc  more 
cotton  ?  [Laughter.] 

But,  said  he,  the  idea  is  illusory.  They  say  that 
cotton  performs  the  foreign  exchanges  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  no  such  thing.  The  Georgia  Railroad, 
which  is  the  only  paying  one  in  the  South,  that  is  in 
the  cotton-carrying  business,  expends  everything  , 
that  it  carries  out  for  the  flour  and  the  pork  and  the 
household  stuff  that  it  brings  back.  Not  a  dollar 
of  our  cotton  goes  to  pay  our  foreign  debt; 
it  is  all  spent  for  silks  for  the  ladies,  and  brandies 
and  wines  for  the  rneE.  It  is  a  consumptive,  not  a 
reproductive  power,  so  that  if  you  were  to  blot  out 
all  the  commerce  it  creates,  you  would  be  building 
up  cur  laboring  population  and  making  it  indepen- 
dent and  manly.  [Cheers.] 

But  Slavery  builds  up  men,  they  say.  It  does,  in- 
deed, build  up  a  small  elass  of  men,  indeedwho  cannot 
buy  or  sell  each  other.  The  speaker  proceeded  to  crit- 
icize sharply  some  of  Emekson's  lately-published 
ideas.  If  he  had  read  history  rightly,  those  men 
were  always  bravest  and  most  true,  who  had  culti- 
vated the  noblest  sentiments.  But,  said  he,  the  har- 
vest of  argument  and  illustration  upon  this  subject 
has  been  well  gleaned.  The  question  now  re- 
verts, "  Have  we  not  dene  enough  to  satiate 
the  Slave  power?"  In  the  Constitution  of  1789, 
Slavery  was  not  mentioned.  How  could  that 
be  a  national  institution,  which  not  only  was 
not  mentioned,  but  which  James  Mapison  ex- 
'  pressly  said  must  not  be  mentioned,  so  that  when  the 
institution  had  perished,  the  memory  of  it  might  not 
be  left  on  record.  Justice  and  Liberty,  not  Slavery 
and  Wrong,  were  the  objocts  that  Constitution  was  to 
strengthen ;  and  be  sure,  said  he,  the  man  who  en- 
slaves the  black  man  to-day,  will  enslave  the  white 
man  to-morrow.  He  quoted.  Senator  Pettit,  very 
small  authority,  indeed,  said  he,  but  perhaps  the  best  j 
to  be  had  on  that  side,  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitu-  i 
tion  had  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than 
to  make  a  king;  and  if  not  one,  then  certainly  not  to  i 
make  two,  nor  a  system.  But  if  Congress  has  not 
the  power,  then  certainly  the  people  of  a  Territory 
have  not,  who  are  subject  to  that  Congress,  We  can- 
not establish  Slavery  upon  a  foot  of  territory  unless 
we  go  outside  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Butthe 
spiiit  of  Slavery  was  insatiable.  He  alluded  to  the 
repeated  sacrifices  made  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  in  surrendering  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  in 
making  a  war  to  acquire  Florida  without  retaining  a 
square  inch  for  liberty ;  in  purchasing  Louisiana  and 
giving  Slavery  the  lion's  share;  in  acquiring  Texas, 
larger  than  the  original  seven  Slave  States,  and  thus 
giving  the  oligarchy  two  new  Senators,  who  have  al- 
ways been  for  Slavery  against  you,  with  the  proba- 
bility, according  to  the  construction  of  Mr.  Weestee, 
of  its  furnishing  three  more  States  and  six  more 
Slave  Senators.  You  gave  them  all  south  of  360  30', 
and  now  they  are  crowding  you  up  to  the  Canada 
line.  Whatever  they  have  asked  in  the  spirit  of  peace, 
you  have  laid  down  as  a  peace  offering. 

He  spoke  eloquently^of  the  labor  of  New-England, 
which,  finding  a  sterile  and  unproductive  soil,  picks 
up  its  smallest  stones  for  fences,  dams  the  streams, 
sets  spindles  and  forge-hammers  to  work  by  them, 
and  still  finding  that  it  has  not  made  enough  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  pushes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  takes 
its  herring  and  mackerel,  pursues  the  whale  around 
Cape  Hon,  nnd  easts  its  iron  to-night  lup  beyond 
Behring's  Straits,  in  frozen  seas.  Still,  lacking  the 
comforts  of  life,  it  pulls  up  stakes,  leaves  the  beautiful 
homes  and  :school-houses,  pushes  Westward,  and  in 
Kansas,  a  land  five  times  set  aside  to  Freedom,  by  the 
most  sacred  compacts,  builds  its  hearthstones.  It 
subdues  and  cultivates  a  beautiful  field,  where  the 
wolf  and  the  buffalo  alone  were  founds  Scarcely  is  it 
at  rest,  and  about  to  comfort  itself  with  the  thought 
of  a  home,  to  live  quietly  and  die  in,  when 
along  comes  the  Spirit  of  Slavery  again  with  "Up  and 
begone,  you  d- — d  Abolitionists,  or  I'll  brain  you." 
And  it  does.   Conservative  men  of  New-York,  what 


say  you  to  this?  You  Fillmore  men, -where  do  you 
st^nd  ?  If  it  were  possible  to  sport  with  such  tragical 
matters,  he -would  like  to  depict  one  of  these  Union- 
saving  Fillmore  men  at  Leavenworth.  He  is  asked 
■which  side  he  stands  on?  "  Well,"  he  says,  "Mr. 
Emoby,  I  ain't  going  to  fight  on  either  side.  I  am 
preserving  the  Union."  "  Pick  up  your  duds,"  Mr. 
Emoet  would  say,  "you  d — d  Abolitionist,  and  leave." 
We  must  up  like  men,  and  work  for  Freedom  or  mire 
with  Slavery. 

Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  Governor  Floyd  had  -well 
said  that  whoever  holds  the  commerce  of  the  East  In- 
dies holds  the  sceptre  of  empire,  but  he  greatly  mis- 
took when  he  said  the  South  controlled  this  market. 
Why,  excepting  that  one  railroad  in  Georgia,  there 
wasn't  a  Southern  railroad  that  supported  itself,  and 
as  for  the  South's  supporting  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
all  the  chivalry  and  Cuffee  united  could  not  find  fish 
oil  enough  to  grease  its  wheels  with.  Stand  up,  then, 
he  said  ;  let  us  build  this  1'ailroad  for  them  and 
for  us,  that  will  give  us  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  put  into  our  hands  the  sceptre  of  empire. 

But  it  was  not  intellect  alone  ;  it  was  intellect  vivi- 
fied and  stirred  into  life  by  liberty  and  equality,  that 
was  the  creative  power  that  makes  empire.  This  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  elections.  The  conflict  goes 
on,  even  if  Mr.  Fbemont  is  not  made  President,  and 
sooner  or  later  must  be  settled.  [Cheers.]  But  they 
say  that  if  we,  the  people,  the  majority,  the  18,000,000, 
choose  to  exercise  our  principles,  and  elect  the  man 
of  our  choice  to  the  Presidency,  they,  the  Bbookses 
and  Keitts— they  will  break  things — they  will  do 
something  dreadful.  [Laughter.]  If  Feemont  is 
elected,  and  he  has  the  grit  they  credit  him  with,  he 
will  play  Jackson  to  them,  and  tell  them,  "  The 
Union,  by  the  Eternal  it  shall  be  preserved."  [The 
applause  having  interfered  with  the  hearing  of  the  last 
sentence,  there  were  loud  cries  of  "Say  that  over 
again."]  I  say  my  friends,  said  he,  when  that  time 
comes,  though  I  live  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  I  shall  be  found  by  the  side  of  Fbemont,  pre- 
serving the  Union,  and  there  are  a  great  many  others 
South  of  the  same  sort.  Mr.  Clay  considered  the 
chances  of  success  that  the  disunionists  would  have. 
Mr.  Fillmoee's  hosts  of  friends  wonld  all  stick  by  the 
Union.  Then  Governor  "  Gizzard-foot"  cannot  carry 
all  the  Democracy  of  the  South  withjhim.  Moreover, 
the  sinews  of  war  would  be  wanted.  If  he  remem- 
bered right,  the  despised  little  State  that  Mr.  Banes 
came  from  had  more  capital  than  all  the  fifteen  Slave 
.States  together.  Keitt,  of  course,  would  go  over  to 
"the  Baron  Rothschilds.  They  would  want  to  know 
what  it  was  for.  Keitt  would  assure  them 
that  it  was  a  nigger  question,  but  when  tho  Baron 
learned  that  these  niggers  have  legs,  that  they  can 
run,  not  a  dollar  would  he  loan  on  such  security.  But 
you,  with  ycur  banks,  though  right  here  within  reach 
of  the  strong  arms  of  your  laborers,  deemed,  even  by 
the  South,  the  very  safest  of  all  places  of  deposit— you 
could  borrow  untold  millions  for  your  cause. 

But  we  must  judge,  said  he,  by  the  past.  I  hope 
Bbooks  is  not  here,  for  I  am  not  prepared  just  now  to 
meet  him.  [Laughter.]  I  have  heard  all  this  talk 
before.  Within  a  year  the  beacon  fires  were  kindled 
up  everywhere,  from  the  Northern  line  of  Virginia  to 
Florida.  They  had  sent  a  shoemaker  to  be  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  1  And  they  were  going  to  make  a 
Massachusetts  mechanic  Speaker  of  the  House.  "  O, 
Quattlebum,"  cried  all  the  South,  "we  won't  stand 
it.  The  UniS/n  shall  be  dissolved."  Taking  care  of 
your  great  interests  at  the  North,  covering  all 
the  sea  with  ships,  digging  your  wonderful 
canals,  you  had  too  much  felt  that  it  was  a  contempt- 
ible business  to  go  into  politics,  and  had  allowed  the 
wrong  kind  of  men  to  represent  you.  But  latterly 
you  have  sent  a  different  race,  who,  when  they  saw 
how  little  of  the  tar  came  from  tho  South,  and  how 
immensely  the  South  was  the  better  for  the  bar- 
gain, and  that  its  demand  was  still  as  insatiable 
as  ever,  and  heard  the  perpetual  threat  that 
the  Union  should  be  dissolved  unless  they  car- 
ried every  point,  said,  "Let  her  slide  then  I" 
[Cheers.]  And  then,  if  I  remember,  whon  Mr. 
Banks  was  elected  Speaker,  it  was  Mr.  Aiken,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  owner  of  one  hundred  slaves,  who 
went  to  Mr.  Banks,  made  a  profound  bow,  begged 
him  to  take  his  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  chair.  Yet 
General  Quattlebum  did  not  draw  out  his  military 
sword,  and  the  Union  wasn't  dissolved.  Now  tho 
battle  begins  again.  They  roar  again  like  the  devil 
himself,  and  if  you  dont  run — they  will.  [Laughter.] 
They  will  do  what  you  have  been  doing  for  eighty 
years — submit 

He  would  not  deal  in  personalities.  If  they  were 
satisfied  with  James  Buchanan,  he  was  satisfied  with 
him  of  world-wide  fame,  J.  C.  Fbemont  ;  and  if,  as 
they;  assert,  he  is  one  of  them,  I  thank  God  that  it  is 
a  child  of  one  of  the  six  millions  poor  whites  that 
is  to  become  the  standard-bearer  of  the  liberty  of 
»9Bj  Twelve  years  ago  he  had.  stood,  -upon  that  ros- 


trum, and  warned  them  that  tie  oligarchy  and  the 
institutions  they  held  to  could  not  marcu  together  m 
brotherly  hamiosiy.  Ho  had  warned  them  against 
Texas  Once  more  he  stood  among  them,  the  prime 
of  bis  life  spent  in  the  struggle,  suffering  m 
to  an  knew  how  much,  God  only.  One  or  ttie 
other  of  these  principles  must  triumph.  Returning 
to  the  place  of  his  struggles,  the  s-iadows  vt  pasv 
days  fathered  around  him.  He  might  be  again  a 
reed  shaken  in  the  wind,  a  voico  crying  n\  tno  wilder- 
ness, whom  no  man  regarded.  What  argument  had 
he  not  used  to  each  mute  and  living  thing,  though  m 
vain  *  He  charged  them  to  shake  off  this  final  delu- 
sion." Liberia  or  Slavery  must  die.  But  vseepmg, 
suffering  or  dying,  he  could  ncv  sink  back  into  this 
voiceless  woe.  With  the  ballot-box,  or  with  die 
cartridge-box,  it  should  be  his  last  prayer,  Sly 
country,  may  she  yet  be  free !" 

Mr  Cut  concluded  amid  tremendous  cheers,  tne 
ladies  warm*-  their  handkerchiefs,  the  men  swinging 
their  hats,the  whole  house  roaring  out  its  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman  now  announced  a  song  from  the  Jes- 
samine Glee  Club,  which  was  well  received,  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  calls  for  "Schaffee.  In 
answer  to  the  call,  Mr.  Chauncey  Schaffeb -was  in- 
troduced. He  said  he  bad  never  so  well  loved  to  think 
in  his  life  an  he  did  just  at  that  moment;  and  he  was 
then  thinking  that  the  spirit  of  him  who  stood  in  the 
Penate  Chamber,  and  declared  that  no  vote  ot  his 
should  ever  cany  Slavery  into  Torritory  where  it  did 
n<d>  before  exist,  lived  in  him  who  bore  his  honored 
name.  Tilt-audience  held  the  same  thought,and  greeted 
its  utterance  with  three  hearty  cheers  for  Oabsius  M. 
Clay.   Proceeding,  he  said  the  Republican  Fai-ty 
had  been  called  sectional  ;  but  from  what  no  had 
se»  r.  and  heard  that  night  ho  was  of  the  opinion  that 
rt  o  ivered  a  very  large  section  of  the  country  ;  and  as 
that  narty  had  taken  a  stand  upon  the  right  side  ot  a 
question,  that  was  the  question  of  ages  brought  down 
to  a  point,  he  had  bright  hopes  of  its  settlement  in 
favor  of  human  liberty.    While  addressing  his  Ameri- 
can brethren  on  the  matter  of  the  nomination  ot  Mr. 
Fillmobe,  he  remarked,    after  having  spoken  of 
their  aversion  to  Roman  Catholics,  that  at  that 
Convention  two  sets  of  Delegates  appeared  and  claim- 
ed admission.    One  was  Protestant;  and  headed  by 
the  gallant  Colonel  Habby,  who  served  his  country  so 
weif  under  General  Taylob  in  Mexico  ;  and  the  other 
was  Roman  Catholic.    Their  claims  were  canvassed  in 
that  Anti-Catholic  Convention,  and  with  the  vote  of 
Erast'iQItrooks,  now  the  Know-Nothing  candidate  for 
Gnitinoi\%b.e  Roman  CatlMlic  Delegatw,i  was  ^admit- 
ted.  And  that  same  American  candidate  for  Govern- 
or, living  in  a  Free  State,  in  the  full  enjoyment  or 
its    free    institutions,    favored    the    idea  that 
wherever    they    have   the    physical    power  the 
white  race  may,  of  right,  enslave  those  who  differed 
from  it  in  complexion.    He  thought  that  had  the 
American  candidate  visited  his  looking-glass  betore 
taking  such  a  position,  the  act  would  have-  created  a 
material  change  in  his  views.   For,  at  the  best,  if  men 
were  to  be  weighed  by  that  standard,  tho  American 
candidate  would  tremble  in  the  balance.  [Laughter 
and  apnlause.]   He  would  not  be  understood  as  as- 
serting that  of  his  knowledge,  but  he  had  arrived  at 
that  conclusion  in  consequence  of  having  heard  that 
while  Mr.  Beooks  was  "  stumping  it"  in  Cataraugus 
Copnty,  he  called  at  a  bar-room  there  for  "  a  little 
something  to  take,"  and  the  bar-keeper  refused  him, 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  forbid  the  selling  of  alco- 
holic liquors  to  the  Cataraugus  Indians.    [Great  Ap- 
plause. .  .. '  , 
Before  closing,  Mr.  Schaffeb  made  an  eloquent  an! 
effective  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  tb 
Republican  Party,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  h 
retired  amid  three  enthusiastic  cheers. 

The  Mustang  Glee  Club  followed  with  a  song;  aft 
which  Mr.  Ukdebwoob.  of  Virginia,  made  a  few  i 
marks,  brief,  but  to  the  point,  and  then  tho  meetir 
separated. 
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AN  APPEAL  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  A 
CONVENTION. 


(By  Morris  Birkbeck.) 

Fellow  Citizens— The  framers  of  our  social  compact,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  all  nations,  to  secure  from  light  and  capricious 
changes  those  institutions  of  government,  which,  on  account  or  their 
superior  importance,  are  coupled  with  first  principles,  and  embodied 
in  the  constitution,  did  most  wisely  ordain  that  a  solemn  measure  ot  a 
convention  should  not  be  proposed  to  the  people  by  any  authority 
short  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  general  assembly.  We  are 
invited  to  vote  on  this  subject,  at  the  next  election,  by  a  very  different 
sort  of  majority  from  that  intended  by  the  constitution,  and  framed 
after  a  new  fashion,  which  it  will  be  right  for  us  to  examine  before  we 
give  it  our  countenance.    The  history  of  the  business  appears  to  be, 

^Certain  members  of  that  body,  anxious  to  introduce  a  forbidden 
system  amongst  us,  formed  themselves  into  a  junto  or  caucus  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  offered  to  other  members 
their  votes  in  favor  of  any  proposition  which  those  members  had  an 
interest  in  carrying,  in  consideration  of  their  pledging  themselves  to 
support  the  measure  of  a  convention.  By  the  accession  ot  these, 
their  first  victims,  the  caucus  became,  in  fact,  the  legislature,  as,  by 
comprising  a  majority  of  both  houses,  it  was  capable  of  carrying  every 
question,  that  one  excepted.  Others  of  your  representatives,  who  had 
not  as  yet,  bartered  away  their  independence,  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  junto;  and,  m  order  to  re- 
cover the  means  of  serving  their  constituents  on  those  points  ot  local 
interest,  which,  when  combined,  form  the  general  weal,  suffered  them- 
selves one  by  one.  to  be  brought  over,  until  the  faction  had  acquired 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the  strength  requisite 
for  carrying  their  favorite  measure— without  the  accomplishment  ot 
which,  they  declared,  they  would  not  quit  Vandalia. 

They  repeatedly  tried  their  strength  by  preparatory  resolutions, 
and  at  length,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  brought  forward  the  mam 
question,  but  it  was  decided  against  them  by  a  majority  of  two.  lhey 
were  not,  however,  to  be  so  baffled;  they  carried  a  vote  ot  re-consid- 
eration, and  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  having  gained  over  the  deficient  votes 
by  means  which  it  might  seem  invidious  to  detail,  the  resolution  was 
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again  brought  forward,  and  again  lost  through  the  defection  of  a 
member,  who,  on  the  former  occasion,  had  voted  for  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  second  decision,  they  persevered  in  their  purpose. 

One  of  the  party,  although  in  the  constitutional  minority  on  the 
last  division,  again  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.  The 
speaker  declared  the  motion  to  be  out  of  order,  because  the  mover  was 
in  the  minority.  They  attempted  to  over-rule  the  decision  of  the 
speaker,  by  an  appeal  to  the  house,  but  the  chair  was  supported  by  a 
majority  of  three. 

Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  the  question  was  finally  decided,  and 
would  have  been  allowed  to  rest ;  but  it  proved  otherwise.  On  the 
succeeding  day  the  vote  confirming  the  speaker's  decision  was  reversed, 
and  the  motion  for  re-consideration,  made  by  one  of  the  minority, 
carried;  and  to  extinguish  the  vote  of  the  defaulter,  and  create  a  favor- 
able one  in  the  room  of  it,  as  no  such  vote  could  be  found  in  the 
house,  they  had  recourse  to  a  proceeding  the  most  unjust,  and  im- 
pudently tyrannical,  that  ever,  as  I  believe,  disgraced  the  legislature 
of  a  free  country:  By  an  arbitrary  resolution,  in  direct  violation  of 
law,  they  expelled  one  of  your  representatives,  who  had  been  estab- 
lished in  his  seat  by  the  decision  of  the  house,  and  introduced  in  his 
room,  a  man  favorable  to  their  views,  who  had  been  declared,  by  the 
same  decision,  not  to  be  a  representative.  Having  accomplished  this, 
they  brought  forward  the  main  question  the  third  time,  and  carried  it 
by  the  vote  of  this  man,  whom  they  created  a  member  for  the  express 
purpose,  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Now,  fellow  citizens !  I  ask  you  how  you  feel  under  this  sort  of 
legislation?  and  the  reply  I  seem  to  hear,  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other,  is  this:  "We  have  been  insulted  and  abused  by  a  base 
faction;  but,  unless  it  be  by  the  appointment  of  such  men  for  our 
representatives,  we  are  not,  as  yet,  degraded.  The  infamy  rests,  at 
present,  on  the  heads  of  these  persons— and  there  let  it  remain !  If 
we  should  give  our  sanction  to  their  conduct,  by  voting  for  a  conven- 
tion, at  their  instigation— then,  indeed,  would  disgrace  cover  the 
country,  and  to  be  a  citizen  of  Illinois  will  be  no  honorable  distinc- 
tion." 

This  question  having  been  thus  forced  upon  the  people,  in  defiance 
of  law  and  constitution,  our  course,  in  regard  to  it,  is  plain:  We 
must,  on  the  present  occasion,  vote  against  a  convention,  or  become 
accomplices  in  these  nefarious  doings.  There  are,  no  doubt,  various 
particulars  in  our  institutions  which  require  amendment,  as,  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  government,  will  naturally  be  the  case.  It  is  new, 
and  has  hardly  had  a  fair  trial.  At  a  proper  season,  when  our  honest 
representatives,  after  due  deliberation,  shall,  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority, have  resolved  to  propose  it  to  us,'  let  us  then  have  a  conven- 
tion. The  defects  of  the  present  system  are  not  of  a  nature  so  urgent 
as  to  forbid  a  short  delay,  and  we  shall  be  better  qualified  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  from  longer  experience.  A  change  in  the 
county  commissioners'  courts — the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government, 
and  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature— are,  I  believe,  the  chief 
amendments  talked  of.  If  the  objections  to  the  thing,  as  now  pro- 
posed, had  no  existence,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  count  the  cost  of  a 
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convention,  and  to  consider,  if,  in  the  exhausted,  and  more  than  ex- 
hausted, the  insolvent,  state  of  the  treasury,  it  would  be  discreet  to 
add  that  expense  to  our  present  pecuniary  embarrassment.  In  a  few 
years  it  is  probable  we  may  better  afford  it;  but,  just  now,  the  charge 
of  the  remedy,  I  do  think,  would  be  felt  by  the  people  a  greater  griev- 
ance than  all  the  diseases  complained  of. 

But  the  disease  in  the  legislature  demands  our  immediate  atten- 
tion; for  there  the  interests  of  the  public  have  been  bought  and  sold 
in  the  face  of  day;  the  law  of  elections,  and  the  established  rules  of 
legislative  proceedings,  have  been  set  at  nought,  in  order  to  thrust 
this  question  upon  us,  Such  a  scene  of  base  intrigue  was  never  be- 
fore exhibited  under  a  representative  government,  as  prevailed  at 
Vandalia  through  the  last  session. 

It  cannot  be  for  the  interest  or  the  honour  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois 
that  their  affairs  should  be  so  conducted.  Even  if  the  object  were 
beneficial,  and  should  accord  with  our  wishes,  to  receive  it  through  so 
impure  a  channel,  would  be  unworthy  of  republicans.  When _  we 
require  a  convention,  we  can  have  one,  according  to  the  constitution, 
through  a  sound  and  respectable  legislature.  We  are  not  reduced  to 
the  humiliation  of  obtaining  it  by  intrigue  and  chicanery,  or  of  accept- 
ing it  from  hands  which  have  violated  our  rights  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  their  proper  sanctuary!  Though  nugatory  in  point  of  law, 
as  having  been  illegally  and  corruptly  carried,  this  measure  will  be- 
come a  precedent  for  similar  abuses,  if  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  Should  the  mines  of  Golconda  be  offered  to  us  on  these 
terms,  we  should  reject  the  offer  with  disdain.  Such  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  our  reflections  at  this  important  crisis. 

Injustice,  committed  by  a  private  citizen,  is  bounded  in  its  mis- 
chief by  the  nature  of  the  act,  and  the  perpetrator,  being  an  object  of 
contempt,  is  not  likely  to  prejudice  public  morals  by  the  influence  of 
example.  Enormities  are  committed  by  despots  in  the  wantonness  of 
power,  and  the  people  submit  until  they  acquire  the  means  of  aveng- 
ing themselves;  but,  as  they  detest  the  tyrant,  and  abhor  tyranny, 
their  sense  of  right  may  not  be  vitiated  by  the  crimes  of  their  rulers. 
But  when  a  domineering  faction,  in  a  representative  government, 
commits  injustice,  covering  its  deeds  with  the  forms  of  legal  enact- 
ment, a  people,  conscious  of  these  proceedings,  and  submitting  to 
them  because  they  may  chance  to  accord  with  their  inclination  or  sup- 
posed interest,  bows  its  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  is  unworthy  to  rank 
among  republicans ; — because,  from  that  time,  their  government  ceases 
to  be  a  representative  government.  One  faction,  having  accomplished 
its  purpose,  gives  place  to  another,  and  that  to  a  third— until  it  sinks 
into  despotism  of  the  meanest  character;  a  tyranny  of  knaves,  without 
honour  or  principle,  or  public  spirit!  What  that  is  worth  preserving 
can  remain  alive  under  such  a  system? 

"The  end  justifies  the  means,"  say  these  lawless  politicians,  but  it 
is  a  villainous  plea,  and  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  our  liberties. 
Would  to  heaven  that  were  al1  the  end  they  aim  at !  To  it  we  should 
soon  apply  a  remedy.  Slavery  is  their  avowed  object — accursed 
slavery!  Doubly  accursed — in  those  who  inflict  it,  and  in  its  miser- 
able victims!    When  once  introduced,  for  this,  no  remedy  would  be 
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found.  My  fellow  citizens !  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity — in  the  name 
of  religion,  in  the  name  of  virtue — I  implore  you  to  act  uprightly  at 
the  ensuing  election:  Let  us  save  our  country!  not  from  the  evil  of 
political  corruption  merely,  but  from  this,  the  concentration  of  all  the 
evils  which  afflict  humanity. 

It  is  to  you  who  have  expended  your  labor  and  capital  on  permanent 
improvements,  and  considered  yourselves  settled  for  life  in  this  State, 
with  your  families  around  you — that  I  have  appealed  thus  earnestly, 
and  I  trust  not  in  vain.  There  are  others,  and  these  form  a  large 
majority  of  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  who,  like  birds  of  passage, 
belonging  to  no  country  in  particular,  look  only  to  the  interest  of  the 
moment,  and  are  prepared  to  vote  for  a  convention  as  an  inlet  to 
slavery,  under  the  notion  that  it  might  advance  the  price  of  land,  and 
enable  them  to  sell  their  farms  to  advantage,  and  move  off.  And 
there  are  persons — as  I  have  heard  with  sorrow  and  indignation — 
whose  talents  and  standing  entitle  them  to  consideration,  who  are 
availing  themselves  of  this  topic,  so  important  to  our  future  well- 
being,  merely  as  an  engine  of  temporary,  party  politics. — Supposing 
(falsely  as  I  believe  and  hope)  that  popularity  is  on  the  side  of  slavery, 
they  take  that  side,  and,  regardless  of  its  calamitous  consequences, 
they  can — just  to  gain  an  advantage  over  rivals,  who  are  supporting 
the  cause  of  freedom — prostitute  their  influence  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country! — Such,  I  am  told,  is  the  position  taken  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  zealous  supporters  of  a  convention;  and  thus,  fellow 
citizens,  may  our  dearest  interests  be  trifled  with  by  disappointed 
ambition,  which,  unless  it  can  govern,  will  not  hesitate  to  destroy! 

From  a  sentiment  of  clemency  or  of  kindness.  I  forbear  naming 
either  these  individuals,  or  the  leaders  of  the  faction  in  the  legisla- 
ture. I  arraign  their  proceedings  at  the  bar  of  the  public;  but  my 
controversy  is  with  the  measures,  not  with  the  men.  This  pamphlet, 
should  it  be  circulated  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  contest,  or  survive  its 
decision,  shall  not  be  the  instrument  of  stamping  with  ignominy  the 
memory  of  any  of  my  fellow  citizens.  There  may  be  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances— infirmity  of  judgment,  deeply-rooted  prejudice,  human 
weakness,  in  short,  of  various  shapes,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  save 
from  absolute  baseness  of  intention  the  projectors  of  enormous  mis- 
chief. It  is  enough  for  us  to  see  the  actions  in  their  true  character; 
we  will  leave  the  agents  to  settle  the  account  of  motives  with  their 
own  conscience,  and  xoroceed  to  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  their  success. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  land,  no  advantage  could  ensue  from  the 
admission  of  slavery.  You  might  open  the  market  to  purchasers  from 
the  slave  states,  but.  by  so  doing,  you  would  exclude  all  from  every 
state  and  every  country  who  are  averse  to  slavery.  The  owners  of 
negroes,  who  may  be  inclined  to  change  their  abode,  have  stronger 
inducements  towards  the  southern  states  of  Alabama,  Misssisippi,  and 
Louisiana  than  to  ours.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Mis^ 
souri  where  the  price  of  land  is  said  to  be  even  lower  than  with  us 
and  the  difficulty  of  selling  at  least  equal.  The  want  of  money,  also, 
prevails  equally  in  the  neighbouring  slave  states,  and  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  sale  of  their  own  lands,  which  is  necessary,  in 
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the  first  place,  to  enable  them  to  remove  at  all.  It  is  vain,  therefore, 
to  look  to  that  quarter  for  many  buyers ;  and  it  would  surely  be  im- 
politicly to  confine  the  market  to  a  class  of  purchasers  who  have  not 
the  means  of  purchasing,  and  if  they  had  the  means  would  not  bring 
them  to  us,  but  would  carry  them  farther  south. 

The  exclusion  of  every  other  class  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  buy,  absurd  as  it  would  be, 
is  not  the  only  evil :  Many  more  estates  would  immediately  be  offered 
for  sale,  so  as  to  add  to  the  glut  in  the  market.  For  numbers,  who 
had,  as  they  hoped,  made  permanent  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  this  State,  would  hasten  away  at  the  approach  of  slavery, 
disposing  of  their  property  under  every  disadvantage;  and  thus,  more 
sellers  than  buyers  being  created  by  this  calamitous  and  foolish 
measure,  the  price  of  land  would  fall  even  below  its  present  rate. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  those  who  would  be  excluded  by 
slavery,  and  we  shall  discover  that  they  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  whom  it  would  invite. 

Multitudes  of  the  farming  class,  and  others,  in  the  old  countries  of 
Europe,  (from  whence  we  all  derive  our  origin)  are  at  this  time 
driven  by  hard  necessity  to  seek  new  homes.  Their  attention  is 
drawn  in  a  particular  manner  towards  this  State,  as  that  section  of 
the  Union  best  adapted  to  their  views  and  habits.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  them,  and  they  look  to  it  as  a  land  of  freedom;  but  if  we 
make  it  a  land  of  slaves  they  will  not  come  here.  "  No  matter  "  you 
may  reply,  "we  want  no  English,  or  Scotch,  or  Irish,  or  Dutch  set- 
tlers.1" But  remember,  they  will  bring  capital;  the  farmers  will  buy 
your  land,  if  you  are  disposed  to  sell.  Those  of  other  classes  will 
establish  manufactures  and  create  a  market  for  produce;  and  in  due 
time  they  will  all  become,  with  their  children  after  them,  as  you  are, 
American  Citizens.  A  numerous  class  of  purchasers  from  the  eastern 
states,  who  are  beginning  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  prairie  country,  would  also  be  excluded,  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  the  slave  states,  numbers  of  whom  would  be 
likely  to  settle  here  if  we  retain  our  integrity. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  admission  of  slavery  would  operate  most 
powerfully  against  that  very  interest  which  is  a  leading  object  with  a 
majority  of  its  advocates.  It  would  throw  many  more  farms  on  the 
market,  and  diminish  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  buyers. 

But  you,  who  have  at  heart  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  present  hour,  let  me  entreat  you  to  pause, 
and  direct  your  views  a  little  forward,  before  you  allow  temporary 
motives  to  bias  your  judgment  towards  any  measure  which  may 
favor  the  admission  of  slavery  into  our  republic. 

Consider,  that  however  small  in  number  and  contemptible  in 
moral  or  physical  power  the  negroes  might  be  at  their  first  introduc- 
tion, they  would  increase  in  the  natural  course  of  population  and  by 
the  accession  of  fresh  supplies,  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the 
whites;  so  that  in  a  limited  period  they  would  become  in  our  repub- 
lican Illinois,  the  many  who  are  doomed  to  labor  for  the  few. 

Between  these  two  classes,  under  the  most  despotick  governments, 
excluding  slavery,  there  may  and  do  exist  various  strong  ties  of  a 
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political  and  social  nature.  They  slide  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations,  forming  no  line  of  absolute  demarkation.  They  have 
sundry  common  interests.  They  have  family  connections.  Indivi- 
duals are  perpetually  changing  positions ;  the  high  are  reduced  by 
extravagance  or  misfortune;  the  low  advance  themselves  by  industry 
and  enterprise.  Therefore  these  classes  are  not  naturally  and  of 
necessity  hostile  to  each  other.  In  peace  they  are  friends,  and  fellow 
soldiers  in  war. 

But  in  a  nation  composed  of  free  whites  and  negro  slaves,  society, 
if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  One  por- 
tion of  the  people  is  separated  from  the  other  by  an  impassable 
barrier,  in  regard  to  all  that  binds  man  to  man  in  social  fellowship. 
They  must  not  eat  together,  or  pray  together!  There  are  no  inter- 
marriages. There  is  no  change  of  position  producing  a  common 
sympathy.  One  class  possesses — all ;  the  other — nothing.  The  laws  are 
made  by  one  class  and  only  known  to  the  other  by  their  partial 
severity.  It  is  not  a  republic — this ;  it  is  a  confederacy  of  tyrants, 
pure  aristocratical  despotism! 

We  may  transfer  the  labors  of  cultivation  to  negroes,  but  there  is  a 
toil  far  more  severe  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  commencing 
from  the  moment  of  their  introduction,  from  which  slavery  cannot 
relieve  us — the  toil  of  protecting  the  morals  of  our  youths  from  con- 
tamination and  our  persons  and  property  from  natural  and  deadly 
foes,  whom  we  admit  into  the  heart  of  our  concerns.  We  can  transfer 
no  part  of  this  to  the  negroes.  It  will  be  all  our  own!  It  will  "grow 
with  their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength"  until  at  length 
even  their  condition  may  be  enviable  in  comparison  with  ours.  These 
are  evils  we  cannot  escape  or  mitigate;  an  incurable  and  increasing 
plague,  in  exchange  for  virtue,  peace  and  security,  which  no  accumu- 
lation of  property  can  ever  compensate. 

Consider  the  actual  condition  of  the  older  slave  states.  South 
Carolina  has  just  escaped  a  dreadful  catastrophe;  Virginia  a  few 
years  ago  also  escaped.  But  the  fire  is  still  there,  though  smothered 
for  a  time  under  the  ashes  of  former  conflagrations.  The  sword  re- 
mains over  their  heads,  suspended  by  a  single  hair!  Of  this  they 
are  sensible;  witness  their  painful  precautions;  the  laws  against  educa- 
tion of  slaves ;  the  arms  and  barricaded  dwellings ;  witness  the  nightly 
patroles,  pervading  the  country  like  an  immense  camp. — A  dreadful 
inheritance  is  slavery — even  for  those  who  inflict  it! 

There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  the  evils  of  slavery;  they  are  too 
well  understood  in  this  country  to  require  description.  We  all  know 
— its  advocates  themselves  know — that  it  comprehends  every  shade 
•of  crime,  every  degree  of  misery!  And  shall  we,  the  free  citizens  of 
Illinois,  hold  forth  our  arms  to  embrace  this  monster?  Shall  we 
invite  slavery  with  its  train  of  crimes  and  calamities,  and  leave  it  a 
curse  to  our  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  convenience — a  little 
temporary,  precarious  profit? 

If  such  be  the  case,  as  stated  above,  where  slavery  has  been  estab- 
lished as  to  have  become  like  the  natural  order  of  things,  here,  on  its 
forced  introduction,  our  condition  would  be  still  more  difficult  and 
dangerous. 
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The  slave  holders  of  Illinois,  would  surfer  under  the  increasing- 
consciousness  that  their  lands  were  cultivated  and  their  families  sur- 
rounded, not  by  free  and  happy  dependents,  partaking  of  the  general 
prosperity,  but  by  degraded  creatures,  prone  to  theft  and  perhaps 
plotting  their  destruction.  This,  they  would  suffer,  in  common  with 
others.  But  the  unspeakable  abhorrence  in  which  slavery  is  held  by 
a  great  proportion  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  took  refuge  in  this 
state  as  an  asylum  from  that  calamity,  would  render  it  impossible  to 
carry  into  effect  the  brutalizing  system  by  which  alone  these  devoted 
beings  are  kept  down  when  their  numbers  become  considerable. 

Having  founded  our  constitution  on  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
and  entered  into  a  compact  with  each  other  and  with  the  general 
government  that  slavery  shall  not  hereafter  be  introduced,  it  will  be 
vain  to  urge  its  legality,  although  a  short-sighted  majority  should  ob- 
tain its  admission.    As  well  might  they  legalize  robbery  and  murder. 

Its  introduction  would  always  be  felt  by  a  very  large  part  of  the 
community  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights ;  they  would  view  it  as  it 
stalked  through  the  land,  with  a  horror  and  impatient  loathing  as  they 
would  the  intrusion  of  an  armed  foe.  No  laws  on  the  subject  could 
assuage  the  sense  of  injury  in  the  minds  of  those  persons,  or  repress 
the  indignation  they  would  experience  on  beholding  their  fellow 
creatures — bought  and  sold  and  trampled  upon;  no  fears,  as  to  conse- 
quences, could  restrain  them  from  the  expression  of  their  sentiments. 
Hence  perpetual  animosities  and  hatred  would  prevail  between 
neighbours,  destroying  all  social  enjoyment,  and  that  fellow  feeling 
among  the  citizens  which  is  essential  to  the  general  happiness  and 
prosperity,  would  cease  forever. 

A  people,  on  assuming  the  exercises  of  its  rights,  may  discover 
ivrongs  in  its  old  institutions  which  it  cannot  redress  without  the  haz- 
ard of  still  greater;  or,  the  influence  of  custom,  or  of  avarice,  or  of 
ignorance  in  a  portion  of  the  community,  may  prevent  it. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  colonies  on  their  emancipation  from  Great 
Britain.  Among  the  institutions  of  their- society  there  existed  a  sys- 
tem of  wrong,  which,  for  some,  or  all  of  the  causes  above  assigned, 
was  not  redressed.  That  system  was  slavery.  It  was  not  actually 
tolerated  by  the  constitution,  or  meant  to  be,  as  no  exception  in  its 
favor  appears.  The  evil  was  suffered  to  exist,  because  it  could  not  be 
destroyed. 

Under  the  sacred  transcript  of  universal  rights  on  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  founded  their  constitution,  if  it  had  not  pre- 
existed in  the  community,  it  could  not  have  been  introduced ;  they 
could  not  have  created  slavery;  nor  can  the  people  of  Illinois  create 
it  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is,  moreover,  expressly  prohibited  in  this  State,  not  only  by  our 
own  compact  above  alluded  to,  but  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress  pro- 
viding against  its  introduction  into  the  North  Western  Territory  or 
the  states  formed  therefrom;  which  ordinance  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  according  to  article  6  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  is  as  follows: 

"This  constitution  and  law?;  of  the  United  States  ivhich  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
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made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby , 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
nothw  ithstanding ' ' 

Those  who  settled  in  Illinois,  before  it  became  a  State,  received  a 
pledge  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  that  slavery  could  not  be  introduced.  When  the  constitution, 
in  conformity  with  the  ordinance,  was  accepted  on  that  condition, 
others,  in  great  numbers,  repaired  to  this  as  a  free  State,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  it  with  entire  confidence.  They  had  selected  for 
their  abode,  a  country  free,  as  they  thought,  from  the  pollution  of 
slavery  and  by  its  constitution  ever  to  remain  so. 

With  this  calamity,  under  which  their  existence  would  be  a  burthen, 
they  are  now  threatened,  and  the  mere  apprehension  throws  a  gloom 
over  their  prospects.  What  can  the  advocates  of  slavery  gain  by  its 
introduction,  to  put  in  competition  with  the  evil  and  injustice  they 
would  inflict  upon  these,  their  fellow  citizens? 

And  is  there,  then,  nothing  fixed,  nothing  secure,  in  the  foundation 
of  our  social  compact?  The  blessings  promised  by  a  free  constitu- 
tion, can  they  be  taken  from  us  and  the  greatest  of  curses  given  in 
their  room,  because  pur-blind  avarice  may  have  gained  a  temporary 
ascendancy  ?  Were  it  an  affair  of  interest  merely,  how  opposite  so- 
ever to  my  judgment,  it  might  take  its  course.  Having  stated  my 
opinion  I  could  submit  in  tranquility.  But  there  are  principles  too 
sacred  to  be  infringed  even  by  a  majority,  on  the  plea  of  interest,  or 
on  any  plea;  and  this  is  such  a  principle.  To  alter  and  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the 
majority,  but  not  to  destroy  it. 

We  are  a  society  of  free  men:  Our  fundamental  laws  know  no 
such  being  as  a  slave.  In  this  State,  every  inhabitant  is  free  by 
right,  derived  from  a  power  paramount  to  all  majorities.  Freedom  is 
the  basis  of  our  social  compact;  a  majority  can  regulate  the  institu- 
tions founded  on  this  basis,  but  the  basis  itself  is  impregnable. 
Necessity,  "the  tyrant's  plea."  in  those  states  where  slavery  is  estab- 
lished, supports  the  distinction  of  freeman  and  slave,  a  distinction 
abhorrent  to  reason,  to  religion,  and  to  nature!  Here  we  have  no 
such  plea,  and  our  constitution  admits  no  such  distinction.  If  a  ma- 
jority have  the  power  of  affixing  the  brand  of  slavery  on  one  portion 
of  the  community,  where  is  the  limit  of  this  power?  What  portion 
is  safe  ?  What  security  remains  for  you  or  for  me,  if  we  chance  to  be 
in  the  minority? 

I  trust,  fellow  citizens,  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  your 
general  good  sense  and  honorable  feeling.  But  if  those  persons 
whose  proceedings  in  the  legislature  have  caused  this  alarm,  are,  in 
fact,  a  representation  of  the  majority,  the  friends  of  freedom  have  yet 
a  strong  hold  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  we  form  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion.  To  this 
great  and  enlightened  community  we  have  our  final  appeal;  and  if, 
to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  this  government,  such  an  appeal  should 
be  necessary,  it  must  be  effectual.  In  addressing  you,  I  speak  as  a 
citizen  of  this  particular  section,  confining  my  view  to  our  own  proper 
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duty  as  regards  this  question.  We  are  also  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  that  capacity,  have  our  share  in  the  compact  between 
Congress  and  this  State,  at  its  admission,  I  refrain  from  discussing 
the  validity  of  that  instrument,  in  regard  to.  both  the  contracting 
parties,  not  from  the  smallest  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  because  it  is 
for  us  to  do  our  own  business,  and  render  a  recourse  to  it  unnecessary. 

The  annals  of  the  republick  afford  no  precedent  of  a  people  degrad- 
ing themselves  by  reverting  to  slavery;  a  system  which  is  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  civilized  world,  and  acknowledged,  by  all,  to  be  the  bane 
of  national  prosperity  and  private  happiness.  In  other  states,  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  have  been  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
And  shall  we,  young  as  we  are,  cause  the  only  blot,  the  only  blurred 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Union? 

Take  a  view  of  the  states  which  have  emancipated  themselves,  and 
compare  them  with  the  slave  states:  Look  at  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
compare  it  with  Kentucky.  Here  are  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
for  our  instruction,  so  uniformly  decisive  against  slavery,  that,  if  it 
were  an  affair  of  simple  calculation,  a  question  of  political  arithmetick 
merely,  common  sense  would  teach  us  to  reject  it. 

How  the  man  of  small  property  fares  in  a  slave  state  1  cannot  de- 
scribe from  personal  observation,  but  I  have  learned  so  much  on  the 
subject  from  those  who  have  experienced  it,  that  I  presume  no  poor 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  independent  spirit  can  desire  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery.  To  labour  for  his  living  among  slaves,  or  to 
labour  at  all  where  the  idea  of  slavery  is  so  blended  with  labour  as  to 
communicate  to  it  something  of  disgrace,  would  be  a  sad  exchange  to 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  where  labour  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  high  and  honourable  estimation,  and  the  sure  road  to 
independence.  I  have  heard  that  the  condition  of  the  poorer  de- 
scription of  citizens  in  slave  states  is  truly  miserable:  they  are  com- 
pelled to  undergo  much  painful  and  degrading  service  in  keeping 
down  the  slaves,  for  their  wealthy  neighbors,  who  form  a  sort  of  upper 
class — a  set  of  lordly  personages,  who  assume  considerable  state,  and 
look  down  upon  the  industrious  man  who  earns  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow. — And  a  poor  living  it  is  that  can  be  earned  in  a 
slave  country:— for,  although  it  is  demonstrable  that  slave  labour  is 
dearer,  all  things  considered,  than  the  labour  of  freemen,  yet,  where 
the  former  prevails,  the  latter  is  not  in  request; — so  that,  unless  in 
the  pitiful  office  of  overseer  or  negro  driver,  the  free  labourer  has  not 
much  chance  of  employment.  Fellow  citizens !  you  will  reflect  seri- 
ously on  these  things,  and  vote  accordingly. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  actual  wealth  of  a  free  state  with  that  of  a 
slave  state,  containing  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  and  possess- 
ing equal  capital.  Suppose  the  number  to  be  200.000,  and  half  the 
population  of  the  latter  to  be  slaves.  One  hundred  thousand  negroes 
would  be  the  first  line  of  the  account  of  national  wealth  with  the 
advocate  of  slavery.  His  opponent  would  reply,  that,  as  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  consists  chiefly  in  the  skill,  strength,  and  industry  of  its 
productive  population,  the  value  of  those  individuals  is  not  increased 
by  their  being  slaves; — that  the  wealth  of  the  state  receives  no  addi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  productive  class  being  held  as  the  property 
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of  the  unproductive.  But,  admitting  them  to  be  property,  he  would 
allege,  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  citizens  in  the  free  state,  the 
property  of  themselves,  are  to  be  considered  as  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity, equal  to  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  slave  state;  and  being 
more  industrious  and  efficient  as  labourers,  would  place  the  balance 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  free  state. 

Suppose  the  capital  in  each  to  be  forty  millions  of  dollars,  it  would 
consist,  in  the  slave  state,  of  a  population  of  100,000  Negroes,  of 
all  ages,  at  $200.00  per  head  $20,000,000 

Other  property   20,000,000 

$40,000,000 

In  the  free  state  it  would  consist  of  the  property  of  200,000  free 

persons  $40,000,000 

100,000  free  persons  valued  at  the  same  rate  with  100,000  negroes.  .  20,000,000 
Extra  value  of  the  labour  of  a  free  population  compared  with  a 

population  of  masters  and  slaves  *10,000,000 

$70,000,000 

Thus  it  appears  that,  with  equal  capital  and  population,  a  free  state 
is  nearly  twice  as  wealthy  as  a  slave  state. — But,  in  the  materials  of 
happiness — in  moral  riches — in  the  spirit  pervading  the  community 
how  great  is  the  contrast! 

In  the  land  of  slaves  there  is  despotic  power,  engendering  pride  and 
cruelty,  fomented  by  avarice: — There  is  contempt  of  labour,  encourag- 
ing indolence  and  its  companions,  dissipation  and  profligacy,  on  the 
one  hand;  on  the  other  there  is  brutal  ignorance;— human  forms, 
stripped  of  all  that  is  estimable  in  human  character:  or,  if  aught  re- 
mains of  the  nobility  of  man,  it  is  that  incurable  hatred;  that  obsti- 
nacy not  to  be  conquered  by  torture,  and  that  thirst  of  vengeance, 
— which  assume  the  place  of  virtue  in  the  bosom  of  a  slave,  and  con- 
vert him  into  a  demon. 

In  the  free  state,  the  vices  inseparable  from  tyranny  are  unknown 
or  strangled  at  their  birth;  the  meanness,  or  the  malignity,  produced 
by  oppression,  have  no  place  there.  There  man  holds  his  proper  sta- 
tion; he  looks  up  to  no  superior  but  in  virtue  and  knowledge— and 
down  upon  no  abject  dependent. 

The  contrast  does  not  end  here:  Moral  degradation  has  its  re- 
action, and  is  not  confined  to  the  degraded  class.  The  vices  of  the 
slave  have  the  counterpart  in  those  of  the  master.  The  female  slaves, 
sunk  below  the  restraints  of  moral  decorum,  and  their  honour  deemed 
beneath  the  cognizance  of  law,  become  a  nursery  of  vice  in  every 
family,  and  a  general  dissoluteness  of  morals  is  the  consequence. — 
On  the  part  of  the  whites  this  horror  is  superadded:  they  consign  the 
fruits  of  their  licentiousness  to  the  miseries  of  perpetual  bondage,  and 
their  own  flesh  becomes  the  object  of  unnatural  and  unhallowed 
traffick! 

At  what  degree,  on  the  scale  of  turpitude,  shall  we  place  1he  man 
who,  knowing  these  things,  can  be  induced  by  sordid  interest,  to 
place  himself  and  his  posterity,  his  neighbors  and  his  country,  in 

*The  difference  would  be  much  greater;  because  the  labour  of  the  white  population,  in  a 
slave  state  is  of  little  account:  Free  labour  retires  from  slavery  as  silver  from  a  base  currency. 
The  overseers  and  the  multitude  of  domestic  slaves  are  also  to  be  deducted;  and  wnere 
negroes  are  numerous,  it  is  labour  enough  for  the  whites  to  watch  them. 
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such  a  predicament?  and,  if  a  vote  should  carry  the  question,  every 
man  who  holds  up  his  hand  in  favor  of  a  convention  that  should  in- 
troduce it,  may  hereafter  consider  himself  as  the  author  of  all  the 
miseries  and  the  crimes  with  which  slavery  would  cover  this  fair 
portion  of  the  globe.  If  it  fails,  as  I  trust  will  be  the  case,  he  will 
then  have  to  reproach  himself  with  having  been  a  partaker  in  the 
iniquity  of  the  design. 

The  evils,  moral  and  political,  with  which  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
slave  states  are  afflicted,  are  not,  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind,  of  their 
own  creation.  They  were  entailed  upon  them  by  the  ignorance  or 
avarice  of  their  predecessors,  and  permitted  by  the  impolicy  of  the 
British  government,  which  departed  from  its  own  principles  in  its 
colonial  legislation.  We  now  stand,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
in  the  place  of  those  early  settlers  of  the  old  states  from  which  the 
curse  of  slavery  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  of  that 
government  which  countenanced  its  establishment.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  our  position  and  theirs — in  our  favor,  if  we  act 
justly,  and  to  our  accumulated  disgrace,  if  otherwise.  A  century  of 
bitter  experience  has  exposed  the  abominations  of  the  practice  to 
the  whole  world;  and  we  cannot  now,  as  they  might,  avail  ourselves 
of  the  plea  of  ignorance.  In  the  present  day,  where  is  the  man  _  who 
will  stand  up  in  defence  of  J;he  principle  of  slavery  ?  Inured  to  it  by 
education  and  habit,  chained  to  their  slaves  as  their  slaves  are 
chained  to  them,  there  are  many  truly  respectable  persons  who  yield 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  from  which  they  see  no  way  of  escape, 
and  they  act  as  well  as  they  can  in  their  circumstances.  Under  the 
shelter  of  their  example,  others  who  are  not  of  that  character  are 
laboring  to  spread  the  evil— and  they  merit  the  execration  of  all 
mankind  for  the  attempt,  whether  they  succeed  or  not. 

The  happiness  of  the  slave,  whose  good  fortune  has  given  him  a 
benevolent  master,  is  brought  forward  in  triumphant  comparison — 
not  with  the  happiness  of  the  freeman— but  with  his  sufferings  under 
the  scourge  of  adversity;  and  we  are  to  admit,  from  this  partial 
and  false  view  of  the  subject,  that  slavery  is  preferable  to  freedom! 
The  man  whose  heart  remains  uncorrupted  by  the  possession  of  ab- 
solute power,  is  an  honor  to  his  kind.  A  society  of  such  men  would 
have  little  need  of  the  restraints  of  law  and  government.  But  how 
rare  is  the  virtue  that  is  proof  against  circumstances  so  predisposing 
and  impelling  to  vice!  It  raises  its  possessor  greatly  above  the 
average  of  his  fellows.  Happy  the  slave,  if  slave  he  must  be,  who, 
falls  into  such  hands.  Man  is,  however,  at  best,  a  frail  creature,  sub- 
ject to  caprice,  and  liable  to  error  and  imposition,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  trusted  so  far.  He  is,  moreover,  mortal  and  has  not  the  means 
of  transmitting  his  virtues,  together  with  his  slaves,  to  his  descendants. 
How  must  the  hand  of  the  good  man  tremble,  and  his  heart  sink 
within  him.  when,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  is  about  to  commit  to 
the  power  of  a  son,  the  reverse  of  himself,  those  defenceless  beings 
whom  he  has  soothed  by  his  kindness  into  a  forgetfulness  of  their 
bondage!  Thus  is  slavery  a  thing  to  be  rejected  even  in  its  mildest 
character. 
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Persons  who  do  not  defend  the  principle  of  slavery,  have  stated  in 
defence  of  its  extension  into  new  countries,  that  diffusion  of  the  black 
population  is  a  mitigation  of  the  evil.  Without  examining  this 
argument,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  value,  it 
does  not  apply  to  our  case ;  it  is  not  the  motive  which  operates  on 
the  advocates  for  slavery  in  this  state,  and  suppose  it  were  the  motive, 
as  they  have  no  right  to  serve  others  at  our  expense,  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  apology  for  the  outrage  they  would  inflict  on  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  next  place,  if  we  admit  that  diffusion  might,  in  a 
supposed  case  of  crowded  population,  lessen  the  immediate  pressure, 
that  case  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  Where  slaves  are  more  num- 
erous, I  believe  they  are  also  at  the  highest  price,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  transferred  to  a  country  where  they  are  of  less  value. 
In  the  third  place,  the  new  states  to  the  south,  with  the  addition  of 
Missouri,  besides  immense  tracts  of  uncultivated  lands  in  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  &c,  afford  ample  scope  for  the  diffusion  of  slavery,  with- 
out breaking  faith,  with  the  United  States  and  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  Illinois,  by  admitting  it  here.  Therefore  the  argument,  such  as  it 
is,  has  no  relation  to  us.  Yet,  if  the  scheme  of  these  benevolent 
diffusers  of  slavery  included  a  plan  for  its  gradual  but  certain  and 
effectual  abolition,  their  proposals  would  deserve  attention.  Their 
plan,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  its  indefinite  continuance,  as  well  as 
extension.  In  the  licentiousness  of  assertion,  which  seems  to  be  in- 
dulged on  this  subject  beyond  most  others,  as  is  natural  where  there 
is  no  basis  for  sound  argument;  it  is  added  by  reasoners,  who  ought 
to  blush  at  the  absurdity,  that,  tohilst  diffusion  mitigates  the  misery 
of  slaves,  it  does  not  add  to  their  number.  Are  there  fewer  slaves  in 
the  five  old  slave-holding  states  than  existed  previous  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Missouri?  Was  Europe,  or  even  Africa,  drained  of  inhabitants  by 
peopling  America?  Those  provinces  of  Spain  which  contributed 
most  to  the  settlement  of  South  America,  increased  in  population 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Has  not  the  extension  or  diffusion 
of  the  general  population,  from  thirteen  states  to  twenty-four,  in- 
creased the  number  of  people  in  this  republic?  It  is  a  fact  estab- 
lished by  experience  that  vacancies  made  by  emigration  are  filled  up 
by  the  stimulus  of  a  more  favorable  proportion  between  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  the  number  of  inhabitants;  and  whilst  a  population 
is  created  in  a  new  country,  the  old  country  is  relieved — and  the 
fleet  of  this  relief,  in  giving  a  spring  to  population,  is  even  greater 
han  its  numerical  amount;  so  that  the  parent  state  becomes  more 
populous  by  disseminating  her  offspring.  Slave  population  increases 
according  to  the  the  same  law:  if  diffusion  mitigates  their  sufferings, 
it  increases  their  number,  and  the  room  they  leave  behind  them  is 
soon  filled  up,  as  in  other  cases. 

But  such  is  the  criminality  of  slavery,  and  so  completely  has  that 
criminality  been  exposed,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  incumbent  on  all 
man-kind  who  are  blessed  with  freedom,  to  protest  against  the 
ordinances  of  the  government  which  tolerates  it,  without  providing 
for  its  abolition,  and  to  make  common  cause  in  favor  of  their  degraded 
brethren  in  every  country.    The  principles  of  universal  justice  are 
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clear,  and  the  duty  of  resistance  to  oppression,  engraven  on  every 
heart,  is  inseparable  from  the  duty  of  aiding  the  weak  who  are  unable 
to  protect  themselves.  This  would  better  merit  the  appellation  of  a 
Holy  Alliance  than  a  combination  of  sovereigns  in  support  of  Legi- 
timacy. The  very  principle  is  now  in  operation,  in  regard  to  the 
African  slave  trade.  Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  com- 
merce was  sanctioned  by  the  British  government.  Fifteen  years  have 
hardly  elapsed  since  it  was  tolerated  by  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
condemned  as  piracy  by  both  these  governments,  and  they  have 
invited  other  nations  to  join  them  in  the  employment  of  force  for  its 
extirpation.  The  trade  in  slaves,  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
(in  art.  1,  sect.  9,  of  the  constitution,  veiled  under  the  term  "Migra- 
tion,") was,  together  with  the  African  slave  trade,  guaranteed  against 
prohibition  until  the  year  1808.  The  latter  has  been  abolished  and 
declared  a  capital  offense;  and  if  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
former  were  examined,  they  would  be  found  to  differ,  not  at  all  in 
kind,  and  but  little  in  enormity.  The  time  surely  approaches  when 
the  virtue  and  intelligence,  diffused  through  this  republick,  will  no 
longer  sustain  the  inconsistency  of  tolerating  the  American  slave 
trade,  and  punishing  the  African  as  felony!  I  crave  your  indulgence 
for  this  digression,  and  shall  now  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

What  think  you,  fellow  citizens,  is  the  compensation  proposed  by 
the  persons  who  have,  at  the  expense  of  reputation  and  integrity, 
made  those  extraordinary  efforts  for  the  admission  of  slavery?  We 
have  seen  that  it  cannot  favour  the  sale  of  land,  but  will  have  a  con- 
trary effect.  We  know  that  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  neighbouring 
slave  states  is  greater  than  ours.  Produce  is  so  low  as  hardly  to  pay 
the  charges  of  carrying  it  to  market.  The  demand  of  the  old  countries, 
in  their  present  condition,  is  not  equal  to  the  superabundance  of  the 
new;  and  forcing  cultivation,  in  the  new  countries,  by  the  labour  of 
slaves,  is  not  likely  to  mend  the  matter.  The  natural  and  easy  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience,  (to  call  it  an  evil  would  be  ingratitude)  is,  to 
create  a  market  at  home,  by  applying  ourselves  to  manufacture.  But 
slavery  would  increase  the  embarrassment,  and  obstruct  the  operation 
of  the  remedy.  To  what  motives,  then,  can  their  zeal  be  imputed, 
except  the  love  of  arbitrary  power,  and  aversion  to  industry— and, 
with  a  few  ambitious  characters,  political  rivalship? 

The  following  positions  have,  I  think,  been  fully  established:  That 
a  convention,  held  in  pursuance  of  the  measures  described,  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  illegal,  and  therefore  of  no  just  authority  ^be- 
cause it  has  not  been  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  their  representatives,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  twice  neg- 
atived by  such  a  majority: 

That  the  admission  of  slavery  would  increase  our  present  difficul- 
ties, by  lowering  the  price  of  land  and  produce— and  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
especially  of  that  very  numerous  class  of  citizens  who  are  possessed 
of  but  small  property,  and  whose  wealth  consists  in  their  industry: 

That  it  cannot  be  introduced  but  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
law  and  justice — which  are,  I  trust,  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  disturbed 
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by  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupt  faction.  Yon  will  therefore  agree  with 
me— that  we  are  bound  by  honour,  interest,  and  duty,  to  vote,  at  the 
approaching  election,  for  No  Convention. 

1  was  just  laying  down  my  pen,  when  I  recollected  a  strange  senti- 
ment entertained  by  some  persons,  who,  having  been  brought  up 
among  slaves,  have  not  reflected  much  on  the  nature  of  true  liberty— 
that  we  are  not  free,  because  our  constitution  prohibits  slavery — that 
this  county,  governed  by  laws  of  our  own  making,  where  every  man, 
unless  he  be  a  criminal,  is  as  free  as  another,  is  not  a  free  country — 
in  tine,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  not  a  free  state,  because  we  have 
decreed  that  none  but  free  men  shall  inhabit  it.  According  to  their 
opinion,  if  part  of  the  people  held  the  other  part  in  bondage,  could 
buy  and  sell  them,  and  goad  them  to  labor  like  cattle,  then  it  would 
be  a  free  country.  But  freedom,  if  it  exists  in  reality,  extends  to  all 
—it  is  the  right  to  do  every  thing  but  injury,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
protection  from  being  injured.  Without  this  restraint,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  protection  on  the  other,  liberty  is  an  empty  sound. 
Difference  of  color  makes  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  oppression, 
or  in  the  crime  of  inflicting  it ;  and  that  only  is  *a  free  country  where 
every  man  in  it  is  protected  from  oppression. 

In  this  happy  and  most  honourable  condition,  of  equal  freedom  and 
protection,  we,  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  now  stand.  It  is  the  first  rank 
of  human  society— the  last  and  meanest  is  that'  of  master  and  slave, 
to  which  the  transactions  of  an  unconstitutional  majority  are  intended 
to  degrade  us.  For  myself  I  submit  to  no  such  humiliation.  To  me 
and  mine  the  entrance  of  slavery  would  be  the  signal  of  departure, 
and  to  many  others.  It  would  be  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  us,  of 
exclusion  to  countless  thousands,  and,  to  those  who  remain,  of 
irretrievable  debasement. 

To  ward  off  this  most  calamitous  result,  I  confide,  fellow  citizens, 
in  your  integrity  and  good  sense;  for  I  think  you  will,  on  considering 
the  subject,  join  me  in  opinion  that  the  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  are  the  principles  of  wisdom — 
and  that  cold-hearted,  selfish  politicians  are  the  greatest  fools  upon 
earth.  M.  Biekbeck. 


POSTSCEIPT. 

At  sun-rise  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  1823,  when  the  prairies  and  the 
woods  are  resounding  with  peals  of  triumph,  I  address  the  following 
serious  expostulation  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  citizens,  as  my 
part  in  the  service  of  this  festive  day. 

The  practice  of  slavery,  by  a  people  exulting  in  their  own  freedom, 
is  a  melancholy  instance  of  human  depravity  or  inconsistency,  and 
shows  how  we  may  become  reconciled,  by  custom,  to  the  perpetration 
of  the  greatest  injustice". 

The  right  to  hold  a  man  or  a  woman  in  bondage  can  only  arise  from 
forfeiture  of  liberty  by  the  individual  so  held ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  this  forfeiture  can  extend  to  their  posterity.  For  example, 
should  slavery,  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  be  introduced  among  us 
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we  could  only  put  it  in  practice,  justly,  upon  the  persons  of  criminals,, 
who  had  so  forfeited  their  freedom,  under  the  laws  of  that  society 
from  which  we  procured  them,  and  of  this  fact  we  must  obtain 
irrefragable  testimony. 

Supposing  any  number  of  these  wretched  outcasts,  of  both  sexes,, 
to  be  received  by  us  and  employed  on  our  plantations,  what  sort  of 
claim  could  we  set  up  against  their  children?  Could  the  united  votes 
of  all  the  citizens  in  the  State  consign  a  single  infant  to  bondage  be- 
cause its  parents  had  committed  crimes  and  suffered  the  penalty? 
The  child  born  of  these  parents  would  have  the  same  natural  rights 
with  onr  own  children;  the  same  indefeasible  inheritance  from 
nature  "of  life,  of  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;"  and  would 
have  an  additional  title  to  kindness  and  protection  from  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  his  birth.  What  would  be  the  course  of 
justice  in  regard  to  such  children?  Their  parents  having  no  political 
rights,  they  would  be  received  as  orphans  into  the  arms  of  a  virtuous 
and  honorable  society;  they  would  be  the  children  of  the  public,  and 
be  treated  with  that  tenderness  to  which  the  orphan  has  an  irresistible 
claim  from  every  human  being  with  a  heart  uncorrupted. 

No, — fellow  citizens! — all  the  power  of  the  community,  directed  to 
this  single  point,  could  not  extend  the  right  of  slavery  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  forfeited  his  freedom  by  crime.  With  the  condition 
of  those  societies  where  slavery  has  taken  root  we  have  here  no  con- 
cern. It  has  no  legal  existence  here.  A  set  of  men  called  legislators, 
in  this  state  or  any  other,  have  no  power  to  give  one  man  a  title  to 
the  liberty  of  another,  any  more  than  to  his  life;  or  to  doom  infants 
to  servitude,  whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes  or  complexion  of 
their  parents,  any  more  than  they  have  power  to  order  them  to  be 
strangled  at  their  birth;  which,  in  fact,  would  be,  of  the  two,  the  least 
criminal  proceeding. 

Slavery,  as  offered  to  us,  is  a  bottomless  abyss  of  wretchedness  and 
iniquity;  the  inquisition  is  a  mere  puddle  compared  to  it!  Could 
you,  whilst  hovering  on  the  brink,  behold  it  in  its  horrors,  no  power 
on  earth  could  compel  you  to  take  the  plunge — there  would  be  no  need 
of  arguments  to  restrain  you.  But  they  crowd  upon  me  as  I  meditate 
on  the  subject  and  before  I  conclude  I  must  add  the  following  for 
your  consideration: 

The  extent  of  surface  at  present  occupied  by  the  republick,  under 
the  organized  jurisdiction  of  states  and  territories  is  a  little  more  than 
one  million  of  square  miles.  It  appears  that  slavery  is  tolerated  over 
650.000  square  miles  and  prohibited  over  402,000 — thus,  the  extent  of 
territory  open  to  slaves  is  greater,  by  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
than  that  from  which  they  are  excluded! 

It  also  appears,  from  the  census  of  1820,  that  there  were  at  that 
time  5,175,080  inhabitants  on  the  non-slaveholdxng  territory  and  only 
4.394,963  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  on  the  slaveholding  territory, 
though  so  much  more  extensive! 

Yet  under  these  circumstances,  there  are  persons  who  speak  of 
cruelty  in  penning  up  the  negroes;  and  propose,  with  the  humane 
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view  of  giving  them  still  more  room,  to  surrender  this  State  to  their 
accommodation ;  feeling  no  compunction  about  penning  up  their  white 
brethren  of  the  non-siaveholding  states,  who  form  a  majority  of  free 
inhabitants  of  the  union,  as  five  to  three;  and  are  already  excluded 
from  more  than  three-fifths  of  our  common  country,  unless  they  will 
defile  themselves  with  slavery,  or  become  sufferers  under  its  degrad- 
ing influence! 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  black  population  increases  faster  than  the 
white  in  slave  states.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  is  that 
negroes  will  be  the  majority  in  number  on  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  which  tolerates  slavery,  at  a  period  not  very  remote.  Kigorous 
treatment,  augumenting  in  severity  as  their  numbers  increase,  may 
for  a  time  keep  them  in  subjection:  but  this  cruel  system  has  its 
limits.  Superiority  in  physical  power  they  will  acquire: — superiority 
in  intellectual  force  will  sooner  or  later  follow. — When  that  time  ar- 
rives they  will  destroy  or  expel  the  white  inhabitants  and  remain  the 
sole  possessors  of  these  countries.  This  process  has  had  a  successful 
beginning  on  the  isle  of  St.  Domingo.  That  the  other  West  India 
Islands  will  soon  follow  the  example,  I  presume  no  one  doubts  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  I  leave  it  to  the  advocates  of  slavery  to 
pursue  the  painful  speculation  to  the  continent  of  America. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  population  in  slave  states  does  not 
increase  so  fast  as  the  white  population  in  free  states,  by  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  in  twenty  years. — And  that  the  population  of  a  slave 
state,  bond  and  free,  does  not  increase  so  fast  as  the  population  of  a 
free  state.  Therefore,  slavery  not  only  diminishes  the  number  of  free 
persons  by  occupying  their  places,  but  it  retards  population  gener- 
ally. Of  this,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  compared  with  Virginia, 
afford  a  striking  proof: — as  also  Ohio  compared  with  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana  with  Missouri.  The  difference  in  these  last  is  very  interest- 
ing to  us. 

In  1800  Kentucky,  39,000  square  miles,  contained  220,959  )  Inhabitants 

In  1810        "  "  '■    '    "  "   406,511  [-  black  and 

In  1820        "  "  "         "  "   564,317  )  white. 

In  1800  Ohio,  39,000  square  miles,  contained   55,356  )  . 

In  1810     "         "         "  "  "   230,769  -  I_h"1£Lnts 

In  1820     "         ."         ",  "  "   581,434  \  AnnabltantS 

In  1810  Missouri,  80,000  square  miles,  contained   20,845  )  Inhabitants 

•  black  and 

In  1820        "  •'         "  "  "    66,586  \  white. 

In  1810  Indiana,  36,250  square  miles,  contained   24,520  }  free 

In  1820       "  "  "  "  "   147,178  }  inhabitants 

In  regard  to  emigration,  we  should  probably  exclude  ten  by  slavery 
for  one  that  it  would  bring  in. 

If  we  expect  money  we  must  not  look  to  the  slaveholders,  for  they 
will  bring  only  negroes:  whereas  emigrants  from  the  east  or  from 
Europe  all  bring  money,  more  or  less. 

If  we  wish  to  sell  land  the  difference  is  still  in  favor  of  a  free  emi- 
gration. The  slave  owner  will  purchase  from  congress;  eastern  or 
European  emigrants  are  more  likely  to  buy  improvements. 
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Produce  would  be  lowered  in  price  by  the  introduction  of  slavery; 
because  slaveholders  with  their  negroes  are  all  producers.  Other 
emigrants  will  be  partly  consumers  who  by  introducing  manufactures 
and  dollars  to  be  expended  in  labour,  will  create  a  home  market  for 
produce  and  increase  the  price. 

So  that  in  every  view  in  which  we  can  place  it,  independent  of 
moral  considerations,  slavery  would  be  against  our  interest.  But,  if 
all  the  arguments  of  a  temporary  and  inferior  interest  were  as  much 
on  the  side  of  slavery  as  they  are  opposed  to  it,  what  are  they  in  com- 
parison with  the  miseries  and  abominations  which  are  its  inseparable 
companions  ? 

M.  BlEKBECK. 
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WRITINGS  OF  MORRIS  BIRKBECK. 


1814 — Notes  on  a  Journey  Through  France,  from  Dieppe  through  Paris  and 
Lyons,  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  back  through  Toulouse,  in  July,  August 
and  September,  1814,  describing  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  country.  [Edition  1.]  115  p.  8°.  London,  1814. 
W.  Phillips.    4s..  boards.    (Copy  in  British  Museum.) 

Same.    Edition  3.    8°.    London,  1815.    (Copy  in  British  Museum.) 

Same.  First  American  from  the  third  London  edition  with  an  appendix. 
143_|_28p.  12°.  Philadelphia,  1815.  Carey.  (Copy  examined  in  the 
St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library.) 

Same.  Edition  5.  115+23  p.  apx.  London,  1815.  W.  Phillips.  (Copy 
examined  in  the  Mason  collection,  Champaign,  111.,  Public  Library.) 


Reviews. 

For  reviews  of  Notes  on  a  Journey  Through  France,  see  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Monthly  Review,  January,  1815,  (Poole)  76:59-66. 

"Mr.  Birkbeck  is  a  tourist  of  no  common  sort.    .    .    .    We  recognize  in 
him  the  true  statistical  and  agricultural  observer.    .    .    .    He  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  very  diligent  and  fortunate  in  his  inquiries." 
Monthly  Review,  April,  1815,  (Poole)  76:445-47. 

Reviews  favorably  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition.  This  appendix 
would  seem  to  have  been  issued  separately  as  a  23  p.  pamphlet  published  by 
Arch  &  Co.,  1815. 


1817 — Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America,  from  the  coast  of  Virginia  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Illinois,  with  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of 
English.  [First  American  edition.]  189  p.  12°.  Philadelphia, 
1817.  Caleb  Richardson.  (Copies  examined  in  Newberry  Library  of 
Chicago  and  Buffalo  Public  Library.) 

Same.  [First  London  edition.]  144  p.,  map.  12°.  London,  1818. 
Ridgway.    (Copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress.) 

Same.  Second  London  edition.  163  p.,  fold.  map.  8°.  London.  1818. 
Ridgway.  [With  his  Notes  on  a  Journey  Through  France.]  (Copy 
in  Library  of  Congress.) 

Same.  Third  London  edition.  103  p.,  fold.  map.  8°.  London,  1818. 
Ridgway.  (Copies  examined  in  University  of  Illinois  Library  and 
in  the  Mason  collection,  Champaign,  111.,  Public  Library.) 

Same.  Fourth  London  edition.  156  p.,  map.  London,  1818.  Ridgway. 
(Copy  examined  in  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library.) 

Same.    Fifth  London  edition.    8°.    1819.    (Copy  in  British  Museum.) 

Same.  Dublin  edition.  158  p.,  fold.  map.  12°.  Dublin,  1818.  Larkin. 
(Copy  in  Library  of  Congress.  '  Also,  copy  in  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library.) 

The  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America  was  also  published  in  Cork,  1818,  and 
in  1819  was  translated  and  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  "Lettres  Sur 
les  Nouveaux  Etablissemens  qui  se  forment  dans  les  parties  occidental  des 
Etats-Unis  Amerique."  (See  Flower-History  of  the  English  settlement  in 
Edwards  county,  p.  92,  note.) 
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Keviews. 

For  contemporaneous  reviews  of  Notes  on  Journey  in  America,  see 
Edinburgh  Eeview,  June;  1818,  30:120-40. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  books  that  have  appeared  for 
many  years.  .  .  .  The  author  is  an  eye  witness  of  everything  he  de- 
scribes. .  .  .  He  is  content  to  tell  what  is  material  without  tedious  dis- 
sertations. .  .  .'  His  matter  is  condensed  and  his  style  is  unexceptionable." 
p.  120. 

Monthly  Review,  February.  1818,  85:146-64. 

"Though  the  present  work  professes  to  be  only  a  rapid  outline  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  country,  we  believe  that  Mr.  B's.  pages  convey  a 
more  correct  idea  of  its  natural  resources,  and  its  present  state  of  cultivation, 
than  we  can  elsewhere  obtain.  .  .  .  The  style  is  in  some  parts  careless, 
and  in  all  less  polished  than  in  the  'Notes  on  a  Tour  Through  France,'  the 
work  being  evidently  written  in  haste,  during  his  journey."  p.  163. 
Portfolio  (Dennies'),  March,  1818.  (Poole)  19:206-215. 

The  style  of  this,  book  is  uniformly  neat  and  perspicuous.    We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  author  is  a  man  of  practical  knowledge  and  that  his  state- 
ments may  be  received  with  perfect  confidence."    p.  215. 
Portfolio  (Dennies'),  July,  1819,  (Poole)  22:77. 

Quotes  from  a  conclusion  of  a  review  of  Birkbeck's  notes  in  "The  Scotsman,"' 
which  it  says  is  in  the  true  Tewkesbury  style.  "Mr.  Birkbeck  says  little  of 
public  affairs,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Americans  are  far  behind  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  in  their  ideas  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment." 

Quarterly  Review,  April.  1818.  19:54-78. 

The  writer  of  this  review  takes  a  very  unfavorable  view  of  American  set- 
tlement. The  book  is  regarded  as  an  advertisement  and  Birkbeck  and  his 
project  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 

For  a  recent  note  of  evaluation  see 

Lamed,  J.  N.  ed.    The  Literature  of  American  History,    p.  173. 

"This  is  a  brief  and  intelligent  accoimt  of  the  journey  of  an  English 
farmer  traveling  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  Territory,  then  a  frontier  settle- 
ment. Birkbeck  was  a  radical  both  in  politics  and  religion  and  his  judg- 
ments show  a  slight  bias.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  a  suitable  place  for  future 
settlement  and.  in  agricultural  matters,  showed  practical  knowledge.  The 
book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  difficulties  attending  pioneer  settlement.'" 
From  an  annotation  by  D.  R.  Dewey. 


1818 — Letters  from  Illinois  .  .  .  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  United  States 
showing  Mr.  Birkbeck's  journey  from  Norfolk  to  Illinois  and  a 
map  of  English  Prairie  and  the  adjacent  country  by  John  Mellish. 
[Edition  1]  154  p.  Philadelphia,  1818  Carey.  (Title  pag-e  bears 
the  motto,  "Vox  clamantis  e  deserto."  Copies  examined  in  the 
Mason  collection,  Champaign,  111.,  Public  Library,  and  in  the  St. 
Louis  Mercantile  Library.)  (Copy  in  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library.) 

Same.     [Second  London  edition.]    15+114  p.  8°.    London,  1818.  Taylor 

and  Hessey.    (Copy  examined  in  University  of  Illinois  Library.) 

(Copy  in  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.) 
Same.     Edition  3.     15+114  p.  8°.     London,  1818.    Taylor  and  Hessey. 

[With  McLeod,  J.    Voyage  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Alceste.    .    .  . 

London,  1818. J    (Copy  in  Library  of  Congress.) 
Same,    17+126  p.   24°.     Boston,   1818.     Wells  and  Lilly.     (Copy  in 

Library  of  Congress.) 
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Reviews. 

For  contemporaneous  reviews  of  Letters  from  Illinois,  see  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Johnson,  Dr.  C.  B.    Letters  from  the  British  settlement  in  Pennsylvania, 
1819,  p.  128-47. 

The  English  settlement  in  Illinois  is  compared  to  the  one  at  Montrose,  Pa., 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  Fears  are  expressed  as  to  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  settlement  and  Mr.  Birkbeck's  aversion  to  religion  is  deplored. 
On  pages  144-47  is  a  "Notice  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's  Letters"  taken  "from  the  Vil- 
lage Recorder  of  18th  November,  1818." 
Niles  Register,  1818,  15:102-3. 

Favorably  reviewed.  "Written  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  gentleman  and 
an  Englishman  to  boot." 

North  American  Review,  March,  1819,  8:347-71. 

"Has  considerable  literary  merit.  .  .  .  He  is  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
writes  with  great  ease  and  vivacity.  As  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts, 
we  will  not  say  that  the  remark  which  has  been  made  upon  the  book,  that  it 
is  a  'mere  advertising  puff,'  is  altogether  just,  but  then  it  is  certainly  true 
that  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  very  much  like  an  advocate."  p.  347-48. 
Portfolio  (Dennies'),  January,  1819.    (Poole)  21:72. 

A  mere  allusion  to  the  Letters  and  to  their  publication  in  London. 
Quarterly  Review,  April,  1818,  19:73-78. 

A  scathing  criticism.  The  Letters  are  termed  "suppositious  epistles"  and 
■•dullness"  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  book.  "There  is 
nothing  in  them  that  can.  excite  the  least  degree  of  interest,  except,  perhaps, 
in  those  unfortunate  persons  whom  he  may  succeed  in  seducing  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that  property,  which,  with  all  its 
cheapness,  is  evidently  a  dead  weight  upon  his  hands." 

For  a  recent  note  of  evaluation,  see 
Larned,  J.  N.  ed.    The  Literature  of  American  History,  p.  173. 

"An  intelligent,  discriminating  statement  by  a  foreigner  who  soon  came  to 
understand  his  adopted  country,  and  did  much  to'inspire  English  emigration 
into  Illinois."    From  an  annotation  by  R.  G.  Thwaites. 


Letter  to  Nathaniel  Pope,  dated  Princeton,  Jan.  16,  1818. 

Through  Mr.  Pope,  delegate  for  Illinois  Territory  in  Congress, 
Morris  Birkbeck  had  memorialized  Congress  over  date  of  Nov.  20, 
1817,  for  the  pre-emption  of  a  tract  of  land  lying  some  twenty  miles 
north  of  Wanborough  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  colony  of 
English  farmers.  Mr.  Pope  stated  in  reply  that  the  petition  was 
too  vague  for  definite  action.  The  letter  above  referred  to  explains 
that  extension  of  payment  and  not  reduction  of  price  was  solicited 
and  that  the  size  of  tract  desired  was  from  20,000  to  40,000  acres  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress.  The  originals  of  both  Mr.  Pope's  and  Mr. 
Birkbeck's  letters  are  on  file  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  and  copies  of  both  are  to  be  found  in  Flower's  History  of 
the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County,  p.  81-83.  For  Birk- 
beck's Memorial  to  Congress,  see  his  Letters  from  Illinois,  Ed.  2, 
Letter  XXII,  p.  108-09. 
1819 — Extracts  from  a  supplementary  letter  from  the  Illinois,  dated  Jan.  31st, 
1819:  Address  to  British  emigrants  arriving  in  the  eastern  ports, 
July  13th,  1819;  Reply  to  William  Cobbett,  Esq.,  July  31,  1819.  29  p. 
8°.  New  York,  1819.  C.  Wiley  &  Co.  (Copy  examined  in  the  Mason 
collection.  Champaign,  111.,  Public  Library.) 

Eight  blank  leaves  (sixteen  pages)  are  bound  in  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  apparently  for  the  use  of  emigrants  in  making  notes  or 
memoranda. 
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Same.  36  p.  8°.  London,  1819.  Ridgway.  [Bound  with  Notes  on  a 
Journey  Through  France,  3rd  edition.]  (Copy  in  the  library  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.) 

This  copy  contains  also  the  eight  blank  leaves  at  the  end  and  con- 
tains an  "Extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Yorkshire."  An  ex- 
periment made  by  the  librarian  upon  the  ink  has  proven  that  this 
letter  is  not  a  fac  simile  as  had  previously  been  supposed,  but  is 
more  likely  an  annotation  made  by  the  owner  of  the  book — possibly 
an  emigrant.  In  this  interesting  volume  is  inserted  also  a  long 
sheet  of  old  water-marked  paper  on  which  are  memoranda  forming 
a  rough  index  to  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America.  (Copy  of  this 
edition,  bound  alone  (without  Notes  on  a  Journey  Through  France), 
in  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.) 

1820 —  Letter  to  Henry  S.  Dodge.  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 

dated  Wanborough,  April  20,  1820,  enclosing  an  address  which  Mr. 
B.  was  unable  to  give  at  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
owing  to  absence.  See  Edwardsville,  111.,  Spectator,  June  6,  1820. 
Two  columns. 

Letter  to  Hon.  John  Reynolds,  dated  Wanborough,  Edwards  county, 
Oct.  22,  1820.  See  copy  in  Edwardsville,  111.,  Spectator,  Nov.  28, 
1820.  In  regard  to  drainage  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  country. 

1821—  Letter  dated  Wanborough,  May  7,  1821. 

For  extract  of  this  letter  see  Flower's  Letters  from  Lexington 
and  the  Illinois,  in  Thwaites,  R.  G.  ed. ,  Early  Western  Travels,  10: 
149-51. 


1822 — An  address  to  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  essay  on  the  prairies 
of  the  western  country;  to  which  is  annexed  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  52  p.  8°.  London,  1822.  Ridgway.  Is.  6d. 
(Copy  in  British  Museum;  also,  copy  in  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library.) 

For  contemporaneous  review  of  An  Address  to  the  Farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  see 

Monthly  Review,  March,  1823,  181:  250-56. 

Favorable.  The  writer  accounts  for  the  hard  usage  that  Mr.  B.  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  British  critics  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  dissenter  from 
the  established  administration  of  England. 


Oration  delivered  at  Wanborough,  111.,  on  July  4,  1822.    For  text  of  this 
oration,  see  Niles  Register,  Oct.  5,  1822,  23:  73-75. 

At  the  time  of  giving  this  address,  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  been  five 
years  a  resident  of  America.  He  took  the  occasion  to  compare  the 
advantages  of  his  adopted  country  with  those  of  European  coun- 
tries. The  Register  comments  thus:  "There  is  much  sound  sense 
and  wholesome  instruction  in  this  product  of  a  late  British  subject." 
1823 — Appeal  to  the  people  of  Illinois  on  the  question  of  a  convention.  25  p. 
8°.    Shawneetown,  1823.    (Copy  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum.) 

A  reprint  of  this  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  Edwardsville  Specta- 
tor for  Oct.  11  and  Oct.  18,  1823.    It  is  also  reprinted  in  this  volume, 
from  the  original  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
1823 — "Jonathan  Freeman"  Letters. 

During  the  month  of  June  and  later  in  the  year,  1823,  Mr.  Birk- 
beck contributed  a  series  of  anti-slavery  articles  over  the  signature 
of  "Jonathan  Freeman."  The  majority  of  these  appeared  origin- 
ally in  the  Shawneetown  Gazette,  provoking  and  answering  a  pro- 
slavery  advocate  who  signed  himself  "John  Rifle."  These  letters 
were  widely  read  and  exerted  no  small  influence  in  the  struggle 
then  being  waged  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
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State  of  Illinois.  It  is  unfortunate  that  students  of  Illinois  history 
do  not  have  access  to  the  early  files  of  the  Shawneetown  Gazette 

Ten  of  the  "Jonathan  Freeman'-  letters  are  to  be  found  reprinted 
in  the  Edwardsville  Spectator  for  Nov.  1  and  Nov.  8,  1823,  and  an 
additional  letter  replying  to  "W.  K."  appears  m  the  number  for 
Nov  29  1823  Twelve  of  the  "Freeman"  letters,  including  four  not 
in  the"  Edwardsville  Spectator,  are  contained  in  Flower's  History  of 
the  Eno-lish  Settlement  in  Edwards  County,  p.  210-42. 
18°4— Letter,  to  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  Gazette,  dated  "Wanborough,  Jan. 

6  1824  "  This  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  which  had  appeared  m  tne 
Illinois  Gazette  for  Jan.  3,  signed  "Americanus."  For  reprint  see 
Flower,  History  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  county,  p. 
243_44, 

Letter,  "to  Americanus,"  dated  "Wanborough,  Feb.  18,  1824.  _ 
This  letter  was  written  "For  the  Intelligencer."    It  appeared  in 
the  Edwardsville  Spectator  for  March  16,  1824,  and  is_  also  to  be 
found  in  Flower's  History  of  the  English  Settlement  m  Edwards 

"AnCaddressP'to4the°'citizens  of  Illinois  for  the  day  of  election,  and 
worthy  of  their  serious  attention  preparatory  thereto. 

This  was  printed  in  the  Illinois  Gazette  just  before  the  election 
of  Aug  2  1824.  It  was  also  published  as  a  handbill  and  its  tree 
distribution  is  believed  to  have  aided  very  materially  m  the  defeat 
of  the  convention  party.  For  copy  of  this  address  see  Flower, 
History  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County,  p.  207-°9- 
1825-Letter.  addressed  to  "Fellow  Citizen,"  appearing  in  the  Edwardsville 
Spectator  for  Feb.  1,  1825  '  , 

Mr  Birkbeck  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Coles  as  Secretary 
of  State.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  his  nomination  was 
rejected  by  a  pro-slavery  senate.  In  this  letter  Mr.  B.  names  the 
men  who  voted  for  and  against  his  confirmation. 


MORRIS  BIRKBECK  AND  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT 
IN  EDWARDS  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


BlOGEAPHY  OF  MOEEIS  BlEKBECK. 

Berry,  D ^J^j^kbeck  and  His  Friends.    (See  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety.   Transactions,  1904,  p.  259-73.)  _ 

Throws  light  on  the  times  of  Birkbeck  and  emphasizes  the  part  played 
by  the  itinerant  preacher  in  the  an ti- convention  struggle.    Portrait  and 
fac  simile  of  signature  opposite  p.  259. 
Death  of  Morris  Birkbeck.    (See  Niles  Register,  July  9,  1825,  28:304.) 

Mr.  Birkbeck  was  drowned  while  returning  home  from  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Owen  at  New  Harmony.  .     ..  „,,„,  . 

(An)  English  View  of  Birkbeck.    (See  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1822,  27.91.) 

"Mr  Birkbeck,  in  fact,  hunted  through  every  shape,  will  always  be 
found  to  settle  at  last  in  that  of  the  hard-hearted,  selfish,  greedy, 
avaricious  and  unprincipled  land-jobber." 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society.    (See  Edwardsville  Spec- 
tator, Dec.  26,  1820.)  .  . 

Mr.  Birkbeck  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Reyn°ldBirkbeck  an  Early  Settler.    (See  his  My  Own  Times,  1855,  p.  286-87. 

Speaks  of  Birkbeck's  services  as  a  colonizer.  Inaccuracies. 
Secretary  of  State,   Appointment  as.    (See  Niles  Register,  Nov.   20,  1824, 
27:192.) 
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Secretary  of  State,  Rejection.    (See  Edwardsville  Spectator,  Feb.  1,  1825.) 

A  letter  dated  Vandalia,  Jan.  18,  1825,  over  the  signature  of  Geo. 

Churchill  speaks  of  the  regret  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Birk- 

beck  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  State.    Resolution  of  thanks.    (See  Edwards\  ille  Spectator.  Feb. 

1,  1825.) 

Resolution  of  House  of  Representatives  thanking  Mr.  Birkbeck  for 
the  way  he  had  discharged  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State.— Adopted 
Jan.  15,  1825,  by  vote  of  27  to  4. 
Some  Account  of  Morris  Birkbeck.    (See  Portfolio  (Dennies').  (Poole)  34:445.) 
Washburne,  E.  B. 

Morris  Birkbeck.    (See  Sketch  of  Edward  Coles,  1882.    Use  Index.) 


BIRKBECK  AS  ANTI-SLAVERY  AGITATOR. 


Flower,  George. 

Anti-Slavery  Services  of  Morris  Birkbeck.    (See  his  History  of  the 
English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County,  1882,  p.  197-256.) 
The  best  account  available. 
Ford,  Thomas. 

Morris  Birkbeck.    (See  History  of  Illinois,  1854,  p.  54.) 
Birkbeck  mentioned  as  a  writer  of  fiery  handbills  against  the  con- 
vention. 
Harris,  N.  D. 

Birkbeck  as  Anti-slavery  Advocate.  (See  his  History  of  Negro  Servi- 
tude in  Illinois,  1904,  p.  42,  44,  48.) 

Brief  mention:    Reference  is  made  to  five  important  newspapers  in 
Illinois  at  the  time  of  the  anti-convention  controversy  and  their  stand 
upon  the  slavery  question  is  indicated. 
Moses,  John. 

Morris  Birkbeck.  (See  his  Illinois.  Historical  and  Statistical,  1889, 
vol.  1,  p.  322.) 

Birkbeck  "published  a  pamphlet  which  is  said  to  have  contained  the 
best  arguments  presented  against  slavery." 
Wilson,  Henry. 

Anti-slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois.  (See  his  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  1878,  vol.  1,  p.  164.) 

Birkbeck  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  introduce 
slavery  into  Illinois. 


THE   ENGLISH   SETTLEMENT  IN   EDWARDS  COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS,  FOUNDED  BY  MORRIS  BIRKBECK 
AND  GEORGE  FLOWER,  1817-1818. 


Cobbett,  William. 

A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America.    London.  1819. 

In  three  parts.  Part  III,  pages  439-610,  containing  "Mr.  Hulmes'  In- 
troduction to  his  Journal;  Mr.  Hulmes'  Journal  made  during  a  tour 
in  the  western  countries  of  America,  in  which  tour  he  visited  Mr.  Birk- 
beck's  settlement;  Mr.  Cobbett's  letters  to  Mr.  Birkbeck  remonstrating 
with  that  gentleman  on  the  numerous  delusions  contained  in  his  two 
publications,  entitled,  'Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America'  and  'Letters 
from  Illinois.'  "  Mr.  Cobbett  accused  Birkbeck  of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion and  discounted  the  Illinois  prairies  as  a  place  for  settlement.  For 
review  of  A  Year's  Residence,  alluding  to  Cobbett's  attack  on  the  Birk- 
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beck  plan  of  emigrating-  to  the  prairies,  see  the  Tickler  letters  in  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine.  September,  1823,  14:319-26.  Mr.  Cobbetfs 
A  Year's  Residence  had  a  wide  circulation,  passing  through  at  least  five 
different  editions. 

Books  on  American  Travel.    (See  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1824,  40:427-42.) 

Reviews  of  Duncan,  Hodgson  and  "An  English  Gentleman." 
Birkbeck  referred  to,  p.  440,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Rapp  and  the  Har- 
monites. 

Faux,  W.  ,  „ 

Birkbeck's  Settlement  in  the  Illinois.  (See  his  Memorable  Days  m 
America,*  1823,  p.  250-312.) 

Mr.  Faux  visited  the  English  settlement  in  1819  and  his  account  of  it 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  English  reviews.  He  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  very  systematic  observer  and  his  descriptions  betray  a  certain 
vulgarity  of  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  blemishes  of  his  account,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  settlement. 

For  reviews  of  Memorable  Days  in  America,  see  the  following: 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  November,  1823,  14:561-72;  Monthly  Review,  Decem- 
ber. 1S23,  183:443-45,  and  Westminster  Review,  January,  1824,  1:101-15. 
Fearon.  Henry  Bradshaw. 

Sketches  of  America.  (See  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Thous- 
and Miles  through  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America  .  .  . 
with  remarks  on  Mr.  Birkbeck's  Notes  and  Letters.  London,  1818,  p. 
395-440.) 

Adverse  criticism.  The  author  was  never  at  the  English  settlement. 
■'Mr.  Fearon's  book  of  travels,  although  appearing  under  his  own  name, 
it  is  said,  was  edited  and  published  by  the  poet-laureate,  and  so  worded 
by  him  as  to  give  an  unfavorable  turn  to  everything  American  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  emigrant."— Flower,  History  of  the  English  Settle- 
ment in  Edwards  County,  p.  195. 

See  review  in  Edinburgh  Review,  Dec.  1818,  31:132  ff.    Very  little 
about  Birkbeck. 
Ferrall,  S.  A. 

Albion  village.  (See  his  Ramble  of  Six  Thousand  Miles  through  the 
United  States  of  America.    London,  1832,  p.  109-12.) 

Speaks  of  Albion  as  a  small,  insignificant  town.    Says  that  Mr.  Birk- 
beck is  here  called  the  "Emperor  of  the  Prairies,"  but  that  he  is  re- 
spected in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Flower,  George. 

History  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois. 
Founded  in  1817  and  1818,  by  Morris  Birkbeck  and  George  Flower. 
Chicago,  1882.    (Chicago  Historical  Society's  collection.  Vol.  1.) 

An  invaluable  source  of  information  written  by  one  of  the  founders. 
The  inception  and  early  history  of  the  settlement  are  fully  given  and 
later  developments  down  to  the  year  1860  are  noted. 
Flower,  Richard. 

Letters  from  Lexington  and  the  Illinois.    London,  1819. 

Written  while  Mr.  Richard  Flower  was  journeying  from  Lexington, 
Ky.,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter,  to  Albion,  111.,  the  home  of  his 
son,  George  Flower. 
Flower.  Richard. 

Letters  from  the  Illinois,  1820-1.    London,  1822. 

"Describing  the  condition  and  environment  of  Birkbeck's  English 
colony  at  Albion,  Illinois.  .  .  .  Written  to  encourage  migration  and 
to  refute  the  charges  against  the  region  made  by  William  Cobbett  in  his 
Weekly  Political  Register  during  the  year  1821."  E.  E.  Sparks  -in 
Earned,  Literature  of  American  History,  p.  175. 


Faux,  W.    (An  English  farmer.) 

Memorable  Days  in  America,  being  a  journal  of  a  tour  to  the  United  btates,  prin- 
cipally undertaken  to  ascertain  by  positive  evidence  the  condition  and  probable  pros- 
pects of  British  emigrants,  including  accounts  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's  settlement  m  the 
Illinois,  and  intended  to  show  men  and  things  as  they  are  in  America.  488  p.  8  . 
London,  1823.   Simpkin.   14s.  bds. 
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German  Emigration  in  America.    (See  North  American  Review,  July,  1820, 
9:1-19. 

Birkbeck"s  letters  referred  to  as  having-  popularized  the  colony  at 
Harmony,    p.  13. 

Healthfulness  of  the  English  Settlement.    (See  Niles  Register,  April  15,  1820, 
18:117.) 

A  statement  correcting  misrepresentation  as  to  healthfulness  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  his  associates.    Population  of 
settlement  given  as  about  400. 
.Hodgson,  Adam. 

Birkbeck's  Illinois  Settlement.  (See  his  Letters  from  North  America, 
written  during  a  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  1824,  Vol.  2, 
p.  65,  78. 

Unfavorable  view  of  the  settlement.    See  Monthly  Review,  November, 
1824,  (Poole)  105:245-62;  also,  Westminster  Review,  April,  1825,  3:469-70. 
Hulme,  Thomas. 

The  English  Settlement  in  Illinois.  (See  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Western  Countries  of  America,  Sept.  30,  1818-Aug.  8,  1819,  as  reprinted 
in  Thwaites  ed.    Early  Western  Travels,  Vol.  10,  p.  19,  47-51.) 

A  generally  favorable  view  o*f  Birkbeck's  settlement  which  was  used, 
however,  by  Wm.  Cobbett  as  a  basis  for  an  attack. 
Improvements  at  Albion.    (See  Niles  Register,  May  19,  1821,  20:192.) 
Johnson,  Dr.  C.  B> 

Remarks  on  Birkbeck's  Letters.  (See  his  letters  from  the  British 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  1819,  p.  128-41.) 

Unfavorable  view  of  the  settlement.    (See  review  of  Johnson's  letters 
in  Portfolio  (Dennies'),  March,  1819,  21:238-47.) 
Letter  regarding  the  settlement  at  Albion.    (See  Niles  Register,  Nov.  6,  1819, 
17:146-47.) 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Register.    Attempts  to  correct  false  impres- 
sions created  by  Mr.  Cobbett.    Mentions  the  public  library  at  Albion. 
Library  at  Albion.    (See  Edwardsville  Spectator,  Dec.  26,  1820.) 

Refers  to  the  establishment  of  a  library  and  a  reading  society  in 
Albion.  Mr.  Richard  Flower  credited  as  being  the  founder  and  pro- 
moter. 

The  public  library  at  Albion  was  founded  in  1818  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  distinguished  visitors  and  reviewers.  It  was  housed  in 
one  part  of  a  brick  building  used  for  a  market  house.  It  was  free  to 
the  public  and  was  open  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Allusions  to  the 
library  are  found  in  several  of  the  references  elsewhere  given.  W. 
Faux,  in  his  Memorable  Days,  1823,  p.  269,  speaks  thus: 

"A  good  market  house  and  a  public  library  is  at  the  end  [of  Albion], 
in  which  a  kind  of  Unitarian  worship  is  held  on  Sunday,  when  a  ser- 
mon and  the  church  service  purified  is  read  by  any  one  who  pleases. 
The  books  are  donations  from  the  Flower  family  and  their  friends  in 
England.  By  sending  donations,  people  become  honorary  members, 
and  Mrs.  Flower  has  by  all  legal  means  secured  perpetuity  to  this 
institution  which  few  expect  to  find  in  this  distant  wilderness." 

George  Flower,  in  his  History  of  the  English  Settlement,  p.  328-29, 
names  some  of  the  principal  donors  of  books  and  mentions  as  draw- 
backs to  the  usefulness  of  this  early  collection,  the  character  of  the 
community  and  the  absence  of  a  fund  for  a  salaried  librarian. 
Population  of  the  English  settlement.  (See  Niles  Register,  Jan.  27,  1821, 
19:358.) 

Population  of  Albion  is  given  as  700.    Settlement  said  to  be  pros- 
perous.   The  library  is  mentioned. 
Portfolio  (Dennies"),  November,  1819,  (Poole)  22:434. 

The  writer  of  "Literary  Intelligence"  refers  to  a  reviewer  who,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  British  Review,  had  regretted  not  having  room 
to  quote  from  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  from  the  British  settlement  which 
he  terms  "an  exposition  of  the  fallacious  statements  contained  in  Mr. 
Birkbeck's  letters  from  Illinois." 
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Peck,  J.  M. 

The  Settlement  at  Albion.  (See  his  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  ed.  2,  1837, 
p.  101.) 

Brief  notice. 
Stuart.  James 

Visit  to  the  English  Settlement.  (See  his  Three  Years  in  America, 
ed.  2.  Edinburgh,  1833,  vol.  2,  p.  362-63,  380-402.) 

Favorable  account.    Mr.  Stuart  visited  Albion  in  May,  1830,  twelve 
years  after  its  founding.    He  regarded  Birkbeck's  statements  as  gen- 
erally correct,  but  believed  that  he  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
price  of  farm  labor. 
Walsh,  Robert.  Jr. 

Birkbeck's  Travels  (See  his  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great 
Britain  Respecting  the  United  States  of  America.  London,  1819,  p. 
234-37.) 

Points  out  inconsistencies  in  British  reviewers  as  illustrated  by  the 
various  reviews  of  Birkbeck's  Travels.    (For  review  of  Walsh's  Appeal, 
see  Portfolio  (Dennies")  December,  1819.    (Poole.)  22:493-515.) 
Welby,  Adlard. 

A  Visit  to  North  America  and  the  English  Settlements  in  Illinois, 
with  a  winter  residence  in  Philadelphia.    London,  1821. 

Unfavorable.  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  in  a  note  to  Flower's  History  of 
the  English  Settlement,  p.  319,  says:  "The  book  would  seem  to  disclose 
that  his  [the  author's]  real  object  was  to  decry  the  country  and  dis- 
courage the  emigration  of  the  English  to  it.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of 
mean  prejudice  and  is  full  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse." 
Woods,  John. 

Life  in  the  English  Settlement.  (See  his  Two  Years'  Residence  in  the 
Settlement  on  the  English  Prairie  in  the  Illinois  Country.  London, 
1822,  p.  141-304.) 

Favorable  view.    Written  by  a  practical  English  farmer,  who  came 
to  Albion,. 111.,  in  June,  1820.    A  trustworthy  account,  giving  many  de- 
tails of  actual  every-day  experiences  in  this  pioneer  English  settlement. 
Reprinted  in  Thwaites'  ed.  Early  Western  Travels,  vol.  10,  p.  260-351. 
Wright,  Frances. 

(The)  Settlement  at  Albion.  (See  her  Views  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  America,  ed.  2,  London,  1822,  p.  235-38.) 

Favorable  account.  Library  and  postoffice  mentioned.  Two  mails  a 
week. 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 


PURITANISM  AND  THE  SLAVERY  ISSUE. 


The  moral  agitation  that  filled  the  country  in  regard  to  slavery,  was 
manifest  in  these  years  in  Illinois.    There  was  never  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  eastern  missionary  or  his  denomination  upon 
this  subject;  but  at  first  the  missionary  was  not  so  outspoken  as  he 
became  later.    At  times  even  there  was  a  deprecating  tone  toward 
the  hot-headed  opponent  of  slavery  and  a  tenderness  and  sympathy 
for  the  slave  owner.    These  words  from  a  missionary  m  Missouri, 
written  in  1829,  exhibit  this  feeling:  "  Let  me  mention  what  I  fear 
will  be  a  permanent  obstacle  to  a  regular  and  competent  support  of 
the  ministry  in  this  state.    This  obstacle  is  found  in  the  existence  of 
slavery.    Slaveholders  purchase  extensive  plantations,  and  m  this 
way  the  inhabitants  are  kept  in  a  scattered  state.    This  evil,  it  is 
true  will  not  exist  in  towns,  and  many  find  a  partial  remedy  in  a 
minister's  dividing  his  time  between  two  or  three  settlements;  but 
such  a  state  of  things  will  always  diminish  the  effect  attending  the 
dispensation  of  God's  word.    I  am  aware  that  I  have  now  touched  a 
subject  of  very  delicate  nature.    Slavery,  perhaps,  exists  in  its  mild- 
est form  in  this  state,  but  it  is  still  a  great  evil  and  one  that  is  most 
sensibly  felt  by  slaveholders  themselves.    How  is  this  evil  to  be  re- 
moved?   Not  by  denouncing  the  slaveholder  as  an  unprincipled  and 
unfeeling  man.    This  only  tends  to  aggravate  the  difficulty.    It  must 
be  removed  by  action,  and  not  by  declamation.    The  people  at  the 
east  must  feel  that  there  is  a  duty  devolving  on  them  in  relation  to 
this  subject.    The  evil  is  attached  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  it  it  is  ever 
removed  we  must,  as  individuals  of  this  nation,  contribute  our  pro- 
portion    When  an  owner  of  slaves  tells  me  that  he  knows  and  feels 
that  slavery  is  a  crying  sin  and  that  he  will  freely  relinquish  his  slaves, 
or  even  that  he  will  relinquish  one-half  their  value  on  condition  that  he 
be  compensated  for  the  other  half  and  provisions  be  made  for  their  trans- 
portation, I  feel  that  he  has  made  a  generous  proposal,  and  1  cannot 
charge  him  with  all  the  guilt  of  slavery,  though  he  may  continue  to 
be  a  slaveholder.    Some  remarks  have  lately  appeared  m  the  eastern 
papers  which  will  be  hailed  by  many  at  the  West  and  South  as  indi- 
cations of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  just  views  on  this  sublet  and 
as  harbingers  of  good  to  the  degraded  blacks.    Let  it  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  that  slavery  is  a  national 
evil  and  that  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  contribute  to  its  removal  and 
there  are  thousands  at  the  South  and  West  who  will  join  them  heart 
and  hand  in  the  great  work  of  emancipation." 1 


1  Home  A/issionar)',  February,  1829. 
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For  many  years  few  among  the  missionaries  cared  to  own  the  name 
of  "abolitionist.'1  Yet  in  spite  of  this  moderate  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  the  missionary  found  his  principles  so  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  people  about  him  in  southern  communities  that  his  work 
languished.  In  Missouri,  and  the  southern  states  generally,  where 
much  money  had  been  spent  and  long  continued  effort  had  been 
made  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  generally  became  evident 
that  the  struggle  was  a  losing  one.  So  much  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered that  for  years  the  work  declined,  and  it  was  practically  cut  off 
when,  in  1856,  the  society  decided  to  grant  no  appropriations  to  the 
churches  containing  slaveholding  members.1  At  this  time  the  situa- 
tion was  reviewed  and  it  was  shown  that  auxiliary  societies  and  eccle- 
siastical bodies  in  the  South  and  Southwest  had  withdrawn  their 
support  from  the  main  society,  less  than  $2,000  having  been  received 
from  these  states  in  the  preceding  year.  In  southern  churches  more 
slaveholders  were  being  received  into  the  membership  than  in  former 
years,  and  ministers  who  owned  slaves  were  advanced.  Liberty  of 
speech  was  no  longer  allowed  and  the  ministry  must  even  be  cham- 
pions of  the  "  institution."  The  missionaries  in  slaveholding  states 
were  decreasing  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  increase  their  numbers.  In 
Illinois  there  were  many  to  sympathize  with  the  southern  cause,  and, 
in  some  localities,  a  majority  took  the  part  of  the  South.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  in  the  river 
towns.  Yet  there  was  generally  a  chance  for  the  growth  and  victory 
of  contrary  opinion. 

Not  all  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  came  from  the  East.  In  the 
early  years  the  northwest  was  the  only  region  into  which  the  south- 
erner could  migrate  when  he  became  discontented  with  the  conditions 
of  society  which  he  found  becoming  fixed  about  him.  While  many 
of  the  settlers  were  merely  poor,  and  so  without  slaves  and  therefore 
content  to  settle  in  a  region  where  slavery  was  forbidden,  others  came 
from  principle.  Many  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  came  to  Illinois  from 
the  Carolinas  for  conscience  sake.  These  are  facts,  of  which  there 
are  necessarily  few  records,  but  they  are  none  the  less  true  and  inter- 
esting. It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  record  that  "  the  first  settlement 
formed  within  its  bounds,  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  was 
made  in  Morgan  county  in  1781  by  James  Moore,  who  was  a  native 
of  Maryland,  but  came  to  Illinois  from  Western  Virginia.  In  1785-6 
this  settlement  was  strengthened  by  a  number  of  families  from  the 
same  region.  They  were  opposed  to  slavery  and  took  up  their  long 
line  of  march  for  these  wild  regions  that,  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  country  unembarassed  by 
slavery.  *  *  *  The  first  Protestant  church  was  a  Baptist 
church  at  New  Design,  formed  in  1796.  This  church  was  originally 
formed  with  rules  opposed  to  slavery,  and,  in  1803,  adopted  a  rule 
that  no  person  guilty  of  slavery  could  be  admitted  to  membership. 
It  was  constituted  by  Eev.  Josiah  Dodge,  originally  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  was  one  of  the  first  two  ministers  who,  with  their  congre- 
gations, separated  from  the  Baptists  in  Kentucky  on  account  of 


1  Home  Missionary,  December,  1856. 
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slavery."1  The  Union  church  of  Edwards  county  was  opposed  to 
slavery  and  moved,  as  a  church,  from  the  South,  though  its  leader, 
Rev.  Stephen  Bliss,  was  from  New  England.2 

In  the  contest  of  1823  over  a  new  constitution  which  should  permit 
slavery,  the  few  New  England  missionaries  made  themselves  felt  by 
joining  with  laymen  in  the  work  to  preserve  a  free  state.  Only  two 
of  the  five  newspapers  stood  for  freedom,  and  one  of  these  was  edited 
by  Hiram  Eddy  of  New  England.  Rev  Thomas  Lippincott,  an  early 
missionary  from  New  England,  wrote  fiery  handbills,  and  contributed 
to  one  of  these  papers  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  while  Rev.  Stephen 
Bliss,  just  referred  to,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  on  the  anti-slavery 
issue.  Another  powerful  anti-slavery  worker  of  those  days  was  Rev. 
J.  M.  Peck,  missionary  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Society,  and 
later  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  His  constant  travel- 
ling gave  him  opportunity  to  spread  anti-slavery  ideas.  "  His  plan 
of  organizing  the  counties  by  a  central  committee,  with  branches  in 
every  neighborhood,  was  carried  out  by  his  own  exertions  and  per- 
sonal supervision,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  saving  the 
state."3  Another  writer  probably  refers  to  the  same  plan  when  he 
says  that  J.  M.  Peck  organized  an  anti-slavery  society  in  St.  Clair 
county,  with  which  fourteen  societies  of  other  counties  became  affili- 
ated.4 

When  this  crisis  was  past,  there  was  for  many  years  a  hopeful  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  on  the  subject  of  the  overthrow 
of  slavery.  It  was  felt  that  the  spread  of  education,  the  growth  of 
missions,  the  efforts  of  colonization  societies  would  do  away  with  the 
evil.  Since  Illinois  herself  was  not  facing  the  question,  and  since 
she  had  put  an  end  to  efforts  to  introduce  slavery  within  her  borders, 
the  subject,  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  did  not  occupy  the  public 
mind  so  much  as  might  now  be  supposed.  Missionaries  made  their 
frequent  reports  to  the  home  office,  dwelling  fully  on  all  their  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements  and  extremely  sensitive  to  the  moral  atmos- 
phere about  them;  but  little,  in  Illinois,  was  said  about  slavery. 
Then  in  the  '30s,  1836-7  especially,  came  the  attempt  of  the  South  to 
prevent  free  speech,  a  time  noted  for  mobs  and  riots.  Illinois,  as  a 
border  state,  was  doomed  to  feel  the  evil  of  the  troubled  times  and  to 
contribute  her  victim. 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  born  at  Albion,  Maine,  in  1802,  the  son  of 
Rev.  DanielLovejoy,  a  Congregational  minister.  He  graduated  at 
Waterville  College,  Maine,  and  went  to  St.  Louis  as  school  teacher 
and  editor.  Here  he  had  a  religious  experience  which  led  him  to  return 
East  for  theological  training  at  Princeton,  and,  on  his  return  to  St. 
Louis  in  1833,  he  was  commissioned  as  missionary  to  that  city  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  In  addition  to  preaching,  he  edited  and 
published  the  St.  Louis  Observer  as  an  organ  of  the  Presbyterians 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.    His  character  was  earnest  and  transparent, 

1  Home  Missionary,  March,  1835.  (Statement  by  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  indebted  to  Rev. 
J.  M.  Peck.) 

2  History  of  the  Cotigregational  Association  of  Southern  Illinois  (1892). 

3  W.  H.  Brown,  Eatly  History  of  Illinois  (Fergus1  Historical  Series). 

4  Patterson,  Early  Society  in  Southern  Illinois. 
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but  not  by  nature  combative  or  pugnacious.  Bold  and  fearless  he 
was,  nevertheless  amiable,  affectionate,  and  lovable.1  In  his  writings 
he  was  mild,  temperate  and  gentlemanly.  In  his  reports  to  the  so- 
ciety he  had  more  to  say  of  the  dangers  from  Catholicism  than  of  those 
from  slavery.2  In  his  paper  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  gradual 
emancipation,  and  disclaimed  the  name  abolitionist.  After  1835  he 
was  not  in  the  emplov  of  the  missionary  society.  Probably  his  duties 
as  editor  absorbed  all  his  time.  During  his  service  as  missionary  he 
had  been  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Illinois.  It  was  m  183o 
that  he  published  an  account  of  the  burning  of  a  negro  at  St.  Louis. 
Moved  by  the  horror  and  inhumanity  of  the  scene,  he  sharply  criti- 
cised the  community  which  allowed  such  a  deed.  Upon  this,  a  mob 
destroyed  his  press  and  he  moved  to  Alton,  across  the  river,  m 

Illinois.  .  ,  .       £  ,  . 

In  the  contest  that  followed,  Lovejoy  acted  on  the  advice  ot  his 
ministerial  friends.  After  his  second  press  was  destroyed,  he  pro- 
posed to  his  friends  that  he  withdraw;  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
svnod  in  November,  1'837,  at  Springfield,  where  one  evening  the  situ- 
ation was  thoroughly  discussed,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  remain,  feeling  that  the  great  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  at  stake.  The  third  press  was  given  by 
sympathizing  friends  in  Ohio,  in  this  contest  for  freedom  of  speech. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  plans,  a  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
vene in  Alton,  November,  1837,  to  form  a  state  anti-slavery  society. 
This  call  was  signed  by  fifty-six  of  the  residents  of  Quincy,  forty-two 
from  Galesburg,  thirty-two  from  Jacksonville,  twenty-three  from 
Alton,  twenty  from  Springfield  and  seventy-two  from  other  places. 
It  was  held  the  week  after  the  meeting  of  Synod  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  s 
friends  were  urged  to  be  present.3  Among  those  who  gathered  at 
Alton  were  Edward  Beecher  from  Illinois  College  and  Asa  Turner 
from  Quincy.  The  meeting  was  captured  by  the  friends  of  slavery 
and  the  audience  heard  a  tirade  against  "  Yankees,"  home  missiona- 
ries, Sunday  schools,  abolitionists,  and  temperance  societies.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  it  became  known  that  the  new 
press  was  expected,  and  President  Beecher  remained  to  see  what 
would  happen.  The  press  came  at  night  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  Mr. 
Beecher  went  to  the  landing,  superintended  its  storing  m  the  ware- 
house and  guarded  it  till  morning.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Beecher 
left  for  Jacksonville.  On  the  following  night,  the  warehouse  was 
attacked  by  the  mob  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  killed,2 

This  was  an  event  to  stir  the  country.  It  won  to  the  cause  ot  the 
abolitionists  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  brother,  Owen  Lovejoy  m  the 
pulpit  and  as  member  of  Congress,  while  the  town  of  Alton  went 
through  a  season  of  deep  moral  agitation  and  became  a  center  ot 
anti- slavery  effort.4  But  a  group  of  residents  of  this  city,  led  by  Dr. 
Haskell  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  removed  to 
Kockford,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  in  order  to  be  m  a  region 

1  Julian  M.  Sturtevanf.   An  Autobiography,  222. 

2  Home  Missionary,  December.  1835. 

3  Julian  M.  Sturtevant.   An  Autobiography,  223.  4  Ibid,  224. 

5  J  E.  Roy,  Fifty  Years  of  Home  Missions;  II.  Tanner,  Martyrdom  of  Lovejoy. 
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where  pro-slavery  sentiment  was  not  predominant.  Unfortunately, 
these  events  in  Alton  had  unhappy  results  for  Illinois  Col- 
lege. The  excitement  aroused,  the  hatred  generated,  were  directed 
toward  Mr.  Beecher  and  the  college.  These  feelings  were  entertained 
not  alone  by  the  mob,  but  by  people  of  wealth,  social  standing,  and 
even  of  religious  reputation.  The  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  which 
had  wide  circulation  in  southern  Illinois,  were  intensely  hostile  in 
their  opposition  to  Illinois  College.  For  a  time  there  was  fear  of 
attack  on  the  college  buildings  and  of  personal  violence  to  Mr. 
Beecher.  In  time  these  prejudices  were  lived  down,  but  for  years 
there  were  constant  annoyances  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college.1 

Quincy,  another  river  town,  went  through  a  similar  experience  as 
regards  the  principle  at  issue.  This  city  had  had,  to  its  great  advan- 
tage, a  strong  spiritual  leader  in  Asa  Turner,  of  the  "  Yale  Band," 
who  had  located  there  in  1830.  In  four  years  his  church  had  become 
self-supporting  and  the  town  experienced  "  a  most  clear  and  decided 
moral  improvement."  2  Many  Easterners  flocked  to  Quincy  and  there 
was  a  strong  sentiment  of  sympathy  with  the  other  centers  of  eastern 
thought  like  Jacksonville  and  Springfield.  Asa  Turner  organized 
tract,  Bible  and  temperance  societies,  and  developed  out-stations 
which  soon  became  independent  churches,  His  aim  was,  "  a  mission- 
ary and  half  a  dozen  Christian  families  for  every  county." 

The  first  church  building  in  Quincy  gained  the  name  of  the  "  Lord's 
Barn  "  from  its  general  appearance.  In  1836,  some  people  in  Quincy 
wished  to  hold  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  this  church ;  but  the  mere 
design  caused  a  great  ferment  in  the  town  and  country  round  about 
and  threats  were  made  that  no  such  meeting  should  be  held.  As  the 
day  approached  many  men  rallied  to  the  defence,  not  so  much  from 
their  love  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  as  because  they  believed  in 
freedom  of  speech.  Under  the  raised  platform  they  stored  guns, 
clubs,  poles,  etc.  The  speakers  were  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches.  As  soon  as  the  speaking  began  the  mob  began  to 
throw  brick  and  stone  through  windows.  Joseph  T.  Holmes,  who  was 
both  deacon  and  magistrate,  and  later  a  Congregational  minister,  led 
the  counter  charge,  and  a  very  successful  charge  it  was,  dispersing 
the  mob  altogether.  After  this,  the  better  elements  of  society  ruled 
in  Quincy.3 

The  carrying  out  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
opponents  of  slavery.    Interesting  testimony  to  the  intense  feeling 
of  the  Puritan  New  Englanders  in  Illinois  on  this  subject  is  found  in  - 
"The  Underground  Kailroad,"  by  Professor  Wilbur  H.  Siebert. 

Mr.  Siebert  says:  "  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
helpers  in  the  north  were  of  Anglo-American  stock,  descendants  of 
the  Puritan  and  Quaker  settlers  of  the  eastern  states  or  of  southern- 
ers that  had  moved  to  the  northern  states  to  be  rid  of  slavery."  The 

1  Julian  M.  Sturtevant.    An  Autobiography,  225. 

2  Home  Missionary,  February,  1838. 

3  Manuscript  History  of  Quincy  church  by  Thomas  Pope,  in  library  of  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 
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Scotch  communities  were  also  centers  of  Underground  Railroad  oper- 
ations as,  for  example,  those  of  Randolph  and  Washington  counties 
in  Illinois.1 

In  Illinois,  the  southerners  who  gave  such  assistance,  are  traced 
for  the  most  part  to  members  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  Rankin,  had  first  settled  in  Brown  county, 
Ohio,  because  of  their  views  of  slavery.  Some  of  these  families  came 
to  Bond  county,  Illinois,  about  1820,  and  later,  about  1830,  moved 
into  Putnam  and  Bureau  counties,  forming  the  little  church  at  Union 
Grove,  which  Aratus  Kent  discovered  in  1829,  and  to  which  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  which  thenceforth 
took  it  under  its  protection.  Those  who  went  to  Bureau  county 
united  with  the  Princeton  colony.  These  people  were  extremely 
active  in  their  assistance.  No  complete  figures  exist  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  fugitives  assisted;  but  one  member  of  this  band  of  southerners 
testified  to  the  assisting  of  thirty-one  men  and  women  in  six  weeks 
time  as  the  highest  record  reached.2 

Few  of  those  at  the  north  who  assisted  runaway  slaves,  imbued  as 
they  were  with  respect  for  law,  cared  to  entice  slaves  from  their  mas- 
ters, or  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  first  steps  of  their  escape.  On  the 
ground  of  humanity  and  the  pity  for  the  needy,  enjoined  by  the 
Bible,  northerners  would  give  aid  at  their  door  and  even  speed  them 
on  their  way.  The  few  who  incited  slaves  to  leave  their  masters  were 
conspicuous,  and  there  was  usually  some  ground  for  unusual  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  their  cases. 

Illinois  had  one  conspicuous  example  of  a  man  who  was  willing  to 
aid  in  abducting  slaves.  This  was  David  Nelson,  who,  himself  a 
southerner,  an  avowed  atheist  and  a  slaveholder,  had,  on  conversion, 
become  a  Christian  minister  and  located  in  Missouri.  Here  he  en- 
countered so  much  opposition  that  he  had  to  take  hasty  flight.  Find- 
ing refuge  in  Quincy  he  allied  himself  with  the  New  Englanders  and 
their  church  there.  In  the  spring  of  1840  he  instigated  two  of  the 
pupils  in  his  mission  institute  to  cross  the  river  into  Missouri  and 
aid  some  slaves  in  escaping.  The  students  were  captured  and  taken 
to  the  jail  at  Palmyra  and  tried.  There  was  no  legal  evidence,  as 
slave  testimony  was  not  admissible,  but  they  were  condemned  to 
twelve  years  imprisonment.  By  their  conduct  they  shortened  their 
term  more  than  one-half,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  revival  of  re- 
ligion while  they  were  there  among  the  prisoners.  One  of  these 
young  men  afterward  went  as  missionary  to  Africa.  Later,  the  main 
building  of  the  Mission  Institute  was  burned  by  a  mob  who  came 
from  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river  for  the  purpose.3 

Everywhere  in  northern  Illinois  the  fugitive  slave  found  friends 
and  helpers.  The  motives  for  this  help  to  the  slave  are  to  be  found 
in  the  teachings  of  the  New  England  churches.  Indeed,  the  men 
most  prominent  in  these  efforts  were  vigorous  adherents  of  those 
churches.  Owen  Lovejoy,  the  Congregational  minister,  proclaimed  in 
Congress,  on  being  taunted  as  a  "nigger  stealer":  "  Owen  Lovejoy 

1  W.  H.  Siebert,  The  Underground  Railroad,  90,92.  2  Ibid,  41. 

3  Thomas  Pope,  Manuscript  History  of  Quincy  Church;  Siebert,  The  Underground  Rail- 
road, 155,  156.  / 
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lives  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  he  aids  every  fugitive  that  comes  to  his  door  and  asks  it." 
Philo  Carpenter,  the  real  founder  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  Chicago,  guided  not  less  than  200  fugitives  to  Canada,  finding  ves- 
sels to  carry  them  to  its  shore.  Dr.  Richard  Eells,  whose  case  for 
secreting  a  slave  was  in  litigation  for  ten  years  and  who  was  finally 
fined  and  paid  the  costs  of  the  trial,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Quincy  church.1 

Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  while  at  Illinois  College,  assisted  in  at 
least  one  such  rescue.  James  Collins,  the  lawyer  who  defended  those 
charged  with  breaking  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  of  the  Collins 
family  of  Collinsviile,  famous  for  their  uncompromising  stand  on  all 
moral  questions.2 

Scrutiny  of  the  map  given  by  Mr.  Siebert,  showing  the  lines  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  reveals  the  suggestive  fact  that  most  of  the 
towns  given  on  those  lines  were  early  occupied  by  New  Englanders 
and  their  churches.  Often  the  name  of  a  station  given  on  this  map 
is  simply  that  of  the  man  giving  aid,  but  where  a  place  is  named  it  is 
apt  to  be  a  New  England  church  center.  Thus  Springfield,  with  its 
church  founded  in  1880,  was  the  converging  point  for  three  lines:  (1) 
through  Alton  (1831)  (the  dates  are  those  of  the  founding  of  churches 
by  the  missionary  society)  and  Eeno;  (2),  White  Plains,  Jersey ville 
(1835),  Waverly  (1843);  (3),  Quincy  (1831),  Adams,  Jacksonville 
(1829).  From  Springfield  a  line  extended  north  to  Galesburg  (1853) 
through  Farmington  (1841);  but  the  usual  route  seems  to  have  been 
by  stage  to  Ottawa  (1834),  thence  through  Northville  (1835)  to  Chi- 
cago. Lines  also  passed  from  Jacksonville  and  Springfield  through 
Delavan,  Tremont  (1841),  Dillon,  Washington  (1835),  Metamora 
(1840),  Magnolia  (1851),  Granville  (1831),  and  Peru  (1843),  to 
Ottawa. 

Galesburg  (1853)  was  an  especially  active  station  on  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  for  fugitives  from  Missouri  through  Quincy  (1831), 
Mendon  (1845),  Carthage  (1835),  Augusta  (1837),  Plymouth  (1840), 
La  Harpe  (1848),  and  then  by  the  old  state  road  to  Chicago  with  sta- 
tions at  Knoxville  (1835),  Osceola,  Pawpaw  (1844),  Sugar  Grove 
(1843)  and  Aurora  (1840).  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
there  was  a  line  conducting  fugitives  to  points  on  the  lake  farther 
north  than  Chicago.  The  fugitives  taking  this  route  passed  around 
Missouri,  crossing  Iowa  and  then  through  New  Windsor,  Andover 
(1850),  Genesee  (1839),  Erie,  Prophetstown,  Lyndon  (1840),  Sterling 
(1842),  Lee  Center  (1852),  and  Dixon  (1856).  Another  line  entering 
the  state  at  Port  Byron  (1851),  after  passing  Hillsdale,  joined  this 
northern  route.3 

From  the  history  of  Putnam  county,  located  in  the  north-central 
part  of  the  state,  something  of  the  origin  and  method  of  conducting 
such  work  appears.  Also,  earnest  orators  like  Owen  Lovejoy, 
Ichabod  Codding  and  others,  encouraged  the  people  in  the  different 
towns  to  organize  routes.    Such  was  the  sense  of  the  need  of  secrecy 

1  Siebert,  The  Underground  Railroad,  107,  147,  278. 

2  Eames,  Historic  Morgan  and  Classic  Jacksonville. 
»    3  Siebert,  The  Underground  Railroad. 
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and  caution  that  few,  even  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  work, 
knew  anything  of  agents  along  the  entire  line,  being  definitely  posted 
only  as  to  those  stations  immediately  next  to  them  on  either  side. 
The  chief  thought  each  agent  had  was  to  hurry  the  fugitives  along 
beyond  all  possibility  of  capture.  The  fugitives  who  were  helped 
along  by  means  of  this  regular  though  secret  line  did  not  begin  to 
appear  till  about  ]  840.  They  came  mostly  from  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  they  averaged  on  this  one  line  thirty  or  more  per  year.1 

By  the  early  '40s,  the  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
apparent  in  missionary  reports,  though  there  is  still  a  certain  hesi- 
tancy to  call  the  evil  by  name.  This  was  left  to  the  more  outspoken 
abolitionists.  In  1841  we  have  these  testimonies  to  the  feeling  of  the 
missionaries:  "  It  is  evidently  a  general  feeling  among  the  missiona- 
ries in  the  West  that  our  country  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  critical 
point  in  her  history.  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  great  field,  written 
without  any  concert  of  the  authors,  either  expressly  assert  or  imply 
that  a  struggle  is  now  going  on  which  must  ere  long  terminate  for 
weal  or  woe  to  our  beloved  America.  The  missionaries  seem  to  agree 
in  their  belief  that  the  eastern  churches  do  not  appreciate  the  critical 
nature  of  the  present  opportunity  to  save  the  land."2 

The  following  citation  came  from  an  Illinois  missionary:  "The 
crisis  we  are  approaching  as  a  nation,  it  is  feared,  is  not  begun  to  be 
understood  by  the  mass  of  people  of  God.  Not  the  moral  purity  of 
the  West  alone,  but  the  preservation  of  the  whole  community  is  at 
stake.  Our  country  is  in  danger  while  Christians  all  over  the  land 
are  suffering  everything  but  Christianity  to  take  root  in  the  West." 
Another  writes:  "  We  have  reached  an  appalling  crisis.  Our  ablest 
patriots  are  looking  out  on  the  deep,  vexed  with  storms,  with  great 
foreboding  and  failing  of  heart  for  fe.ar  of  the  things  that  are  coming 
upon  us."3 

It  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  the  New  England  element 
led,  and,  guided  by  the  leaders  in  the  New  England  churches,  origi- 
nated and  fostered  the  expression  of  anti- slavery  feeling  in  anti- 
slavery  societies  and  political  parties.  The  motives  were  supplied  in 
the  religious  teachings  of  the  Puritan  churches.  The  leaders  in  the 
anti-slavery  societies,  and  later  in  the  anti-slavery  political  parties, 
were  men  who  were  members  and  leaders  in  those  churches,  though 
they  were  not  politicians.  These  years  of  political  and  moral  agita- 
tion afforded  the  best  educational  training,  even  in  times  of  tempo- 
rary, failure  for  the  time,  when  success  finally  did  come. 

The  first  anti-slavery  society  was  formed  in  a  New  England  settle- 
ment in  Putnam  county  in  1835,  and  by  1838  there  were  thirteen 
societies  in  northern  Illinois.4  We  have  already  seen  that  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  Edward  Beecher  and  Asa  Turner  were  leaders  in  organizing 
the  state  anti- slavery  society. 

1  Spencer  Ellsworth,  Record  of  the  Olden  Time;  or,  Fifty  Years  on  the  Prairie  (Lacon,  Illi- 
nois, 1880) . 

2  Home  Missionary,  November,  1841;  December,  1841. 

3  Home  Missionary,  November  and  December,  1841. 

4  T.  C.  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties  m  the  North-west.  {.Harvard  Historical 
Studies),  14. 
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Before  1839,  these  societies  confined  their  efforts  mainly  to  a  moral 
and  religious  agitation,  and  it  was  such  agitation  that  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  succeeding  anti-slavery  political  parties,  and  that 
prompted  the  old  parties  as  well  to  anti-slavery  action.  Besides  the 
propagation  of  principles,  this  anti-slavery  society  of  Illinois  sent 
petitions  to  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  wherever 
its  constitutional  jurisdiction  permitted.  Feeling  the  impulse  toward 
political  interference  appearing  elsewhere  in  the  country  in  1839,  the 
society  voted  "that  every  abolitionist  who  has  a  right  to  vote  be 
earnestly  entreated  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  carry  his  abolition  prin- 
ciples to  the  polls." 

In  1840,  the  Liberty  party  was  in  the  field  with  a  ticket  headed  by 
Birney  and  Earle.  The  State  Anti-slavery  Society  of  Illinois,  in 
convention  at  Princeton,  decided  on  a  course  of  neutrality;  but  the 
men  in  favor  of  a  third  party  held  a  separate  meeting,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  David  Nelson,  and  agreed  to  support  the  Liberty  candidates. 
The  result  was  the  tiny  vote  of  157.  The  center  of  agitation  was 
Adams  county,  which  gave  forty-two  votes.  This  was  double  the 
vote  of  the  northeast  counties  which  later  became  comparable  in 
anti-slavery  influence,  to  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  Adams  county  was  also  the  seat  of  David  Nelson's  Mission 
Institute  and  the  Quincy  church  so  recently  incensed  by  mob  inter- 
ference. It  was  not  until  the  next  presidential  election  in  1814  that 
the  Liberty  Party  was  thoroughly  organized  in  Illinois.  This  party 
sprang  directly  from  the  old  anti-slavery  societies  which,  in  Illinois, 
were  found  in  clusters  of  communities  where  northern  settlers  pre- 
dominated. Its  purpose,  like  that  of  its  successors,  was  to  form  a 
permanent  northern  party,  and  it  relied  for  growth  on  the  spread 
of  anti-slavery  principles. 

In  1841  the  State  Anti-slavery  Society,  in  its  meeting  at  Lowell, 
openly  advocated  independent  nominations;  but  the  Liberty  Party 
made  but  one  nomination,  that  of  Frederick  Collins,  for  Congress  in 
the  third  congressional  district.  In  1842  it  nominated  candidates  for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  C.  W.  Hunter  of  Madison  county 
and  Frederick  Collins;  but,  in  1843,  there  were  candidates  for  Congress 
from  all  the  districts,  except  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
By  this  time  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  had  come  to  that 
leadership,  which  it  afterwards  held.  "  Nothing  is  so  stimulating  to 
a  party  as  to  have  some  district  in  which  it  is  generally  victorious  to 
which  in  any  circumstances  it  may  reasonably  look  for  support."  1 

It  has  been  claimed  that  as  the  moral  effects  of  the  anti-slavery  so- 
cieties came  to  be  supplemented  by  political  methods,  the  leadership 
fell  to  "laymen,"  to  the  "American  man  of  affairs  "  in  the  country  at 
large.2  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  Illinois'.  When  the  lead- 
ership passed  from  the  hands  of  David  Nelson,  it  fell  to  Owen  Love- 
joy,  who  for  the  next  fourteen  years  was  the  leader  and  personification 
of  Illinois  abolitionism,  "  a  zealous,  persistent  agitator,  eloquent  in 
speech,  radical  and  sometimes  bitter  to  the  point  of  virulence,  but 

1  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties,  47,  52,  301,  304. 

2  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties,  18. 
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capable  of  inspiring  the  greatest  respect  and  confidence  m  the  anti- 
slarerv  men  of  the  northeast  counties."  He  was  a  favorite  delegate 
to  the  National  Conventions,  a  favorite  candidate  for  Congress  from 
northern  Illinois:  but  he  was  during  all  this  time  a  Congregational 
minister.  A  native  -of  Maine,  educated  at  Bowdom  College  and 
Banoor  Theological  Seminary,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Alton  and  then  went  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Princeton,  where  he  was  pastor  from  1838  to  ISoo,  the 
rears  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Liberty,  Free  Soil  and  Free  Democratic 
parties  He  preached  later,  also,  in  the  First  Congregational  church 
of  Chicago.  His  boldness  and  courage  in  politics  was  equalled  by  his 
boldness  in  the  pulpit.  All  his  congregation  did  not  like  his  anti- 
slavery  views,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  saw  some  leaving  the 
church,  he  said:  "Brethren,  I  see  some  of  you  don't  like  my  anti- 
slavery  doctrines;  but  I  am  going  to  preach  them  till  you  do  like 
them  and  then  preach  them  because  you  like  them  Another  in- 
stance was  when  a  saloon  was  opened  in  Princeton  with  a  sign.  Mole 
in  the  Wall,"  and  Owen  Lovejoy  preached  from  Ezekiel  vm,  l-LV, 
congratulating  the  owner  on  his  appropriate  sign.    Ihe  saloon  was 

soon  closed.1  ■  .  . 

Of  the  other  acknowledged  leaders  m  the  political  movement,  4  red- 
erick  Collins,  who  was  a  favorite  anti-slavery  candidate,  was  one  ot 
the  five  sons  of  Deacon  William  Collins  who  founded  Collmsville. 
Ml  had  been  in  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  s  church  in  Litchfield,  Connecti- 
cut, and  were  staunch  upholders  and  promoters  of  the  Puritan 
cause  2  Dr  Richard  Eells,  who  was  a  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party 
for  Governor  in  1846,  was  deacon  in  the  Quincy  Congregational 
church  He  was  prominent  in  a  long  law  case  growing  out  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Dr.  Charles  Volney  Dyer,"  ^  was  the  Free 
Soil  candidate  for  Governor  in  1848,  was  a  native  of  Clarendon  Ver- 
mont, and  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College.  Ichabod  Codding,"  who 
lectured  extensively  on  Anti-slavery,  especially  on  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska issue,  and  who  "was  a  power  in  the  organization  ot  the 
Republican  party,"  also  studied  at  Middlebury  College  and  became  a 
Congregational  minister.    He  held  pastorates  in  Princeton,  Lockport 

and  Joliet.  .  ,  ,.  m,  n 

Zebina  Eastman,  the  editor  of  the  Anti-slavery  papers,  The  ge- 
nius of  Liberty  "  and  "  The  Western  Citizen,"  and  easily  the  leader 
in  this  field  of  anti-slavery  agitation,  was  a  native  of  North  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  From  1842  to  1861  he  made  his  home  m  Chicago. 
His  wife  has  recently  testified  to  the  unpopularity  he  incurred  as 
editor  of  "  The  Western  Citizen  " :  "  From  the  windows  ot  her  hum- 
ble home  on  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Dearborn  streets,  she  often 
saw  her  neighbors  use  tongs  to  remove  the  objectionable  copies  ot 
the  abolitionist  paper  left  on  their  doorsteps."  He  and  his  wife  were 
leaders  in  the  movement  by  which,  in  1852,  forty-eight  members  ot 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago  withdrew  from  that  church 
and  organized  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church.    Their  reason 

1  Thomas  Pope,  Manuscript  history  of  the  Quincy  Church. 

2  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties,  63 . 

3  Bateman  and  Selby,  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois. 
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for  so  doing  was,  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  had  taken  a  sufficiently  bold  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom  for 
the  slave.1 

With  these  acknowledged  leaders  in  Illinois  who  served  as  candi- 
dates, speakers,  and  publishers  of  papers  and  hand -bills  all  so  defi- 
nitely allied  with  the  Congregational  churches,  one  cannot  say  that 
in  Illinois  the  "  clerical  anti-slavery  forces  "  were  so  involved  in  sec- 
tarian troubles,  that  they  had  to  leave  the  leadership  of  anti-slavery 
matters  to  others.2 

At  the  National  Liberty  Convention  in  1844,  at  Buffalo,  C.  V.  Dyer 
was  a  vice  president  and  Owen  Lovejoy  a  secretary.  In  1846,  the 
Liberty  Party  polled  the  highest  vote  in  Illinois,  with  the  main  inter- 
est centering  on  the  candidacy  of  Lovejoy  for  Congress  in  the  fourth 
congressional  district.  With  the  year  1848  arose  the  issue  of  territo- 
rial slavery  and  the  Liberty  Party  gave  place  to  the  Free  Soil  Party. 
Lovejoy  served  on  a  committee  at  the  Convention  of  Free  Soilers  in 
Buffalo,  August,  1848,  when  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Northern  Illinois  was  enthusiastic  for  the  new  movement, 
and  the  total  vote  of  15,774— three  times  the  largest  vote  of  the  Lib- 
erty Party— came  largely  from  the  northeastern  counties.  The  Free 
Soil  Party,  however,  rapidly  declined  in  Illinois.  The  combinations 
and  coalitions  of  that  party  facilitated  a  rapid  disintegration  and  did 
not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  an ti- slavery  leaders. 

With  the  compromise  of  1850,  reappeared  the  religious,  moral,  non- 
partisan anti-slavery  agitation  induced  in  Illinois,  especially  by  the 
opposition  in  the  northern  counties  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In 
July,  1850,  a  Northern  Christian  Convention  was  held  in  Chicago 
with  representatives  from  the  slave  states.  Owen  Lovejoy  was  promi- 
nent in  its  deliberations,  and  the  convention  insisted  on  the  religious 
character  of  its  anti-slavery  action.  In  1851  there  was  a  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  old  anti-slavery  men  for  political  action,  a  return  to  first 
principles,  and  the  name  "  Free  Soil "  was  generally  abandoned  for 
that  of  Free  Democracy.3 

In  the  same  year  a  convention  was  called  at  Granville  and  a  new 
society  was  formed  on  religious,  moral  and  political  grounds,  of  which 
J.  H.  Collins  was  made  president.  The  language  and  methods  of 
the  early  years  of  anti-slavery  agitation  reappeared.  In  1852,  at  the 
last  National  Convention  of  Free  Soilers,  or  Free  Democratic  Party, 
when  John  P.  Hale  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Lovejoy  was 
the  representative  from  Illinois.  Illinois  gave  9,966  votes  to  Hale, 
including  the  votes  of  many  clergymen  and  professional  men  as  well 
as  young  men  who  cast  their  first  votes  under  the  influence  of  the 
anti-slavery  reaction  produced  in  northern  Illinois  by  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law. 

_  With  the  passage  in  1854  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill,  aboli- 
tionists, Liberty  men  and  Free  Democrats  were  ready  to  unite  in  a 
new  northern  anti-slavery  party;  and  in  that  year  the  Republican 
Party  was  successfully  organized,  in  the  two  northern  districts  of 

1  Chicago  Legal  News  (December  6,  1902),  XXXV,  135. 

2  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties,  18,  70. 

3  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties,  144,  156,  225-229,  244. 
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Illinois  with  Lake  county  as  the  "  focus  of  anti-slavery  sentiment. 
The  efforts  of  Lovejoy  and  Codding  to  create  a  state  organization  by 
a  convention  at  Springfield,  failed  for  lack  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
anti-slavery  Whigs.  A  few  years  after  this  the  successes  of  the  Ke- 
publican  party  placed  Lovejoy  in  Congress,  when  he  gave  up  his 
regular  pastoral  work  and  the  field  of  his  activity  passed  largely  from 
Illinois  to  the  national  capital.  . 

Meanwhile,  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  its  friends  as  they 
became  more  outspoken,  used  the  facts  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
and  its  attendant  evils  as  one  more  reason  for  the  greatest  possible 
effort  to  extend  the  work  of  the  eastern  churches  and  the  principles 
held  by  them.  In  1841,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  society,  slavery 
is  named  for  the  first  time  as  one  of  the  leading  hindrances  to  the 
growth  of  the  churches  in  the  West  and  South:  "Another  obstacle 
and  one  of  increasing  magnitude  which  may  well  fill  the  heart  of  the 
philanthropist  with  deep  concern,  is  the  existence  of  that  horrible 
anomaly  in  American  institutions— slavery- covering  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  territory  and  enthralling  more  than  two  and  one-halt  mil- 
lion souls,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  in  a  bondage  worse  than  Egypt- 
ian that  prevents  the  most  direct  and  effectual  efforts  for  their  sal- 
vation"1 In  this  same  report  a  chance  sentence  shows  how  the 
thought  of  disunion  was  then  even  in  men's  minds:  "Admit  that  our 
Union  may  not  continue;  its  disruption  would  only  increase  our  work 
and  call  more  loudly  for  the  intensest  efforts."  : 

The  Mexican  War  so  outraged  the  sentiments  of  the  society  s 
officials  that  they  were  willing  to  publish  letters  which  before  they 
had  thought  wise  to  suppress:  " Much  public  attention  has  recently, 
been  given  to  the  enlargement  of  our  national  domain,  and,  m  con- 
nection with  this,  to  the  probable  extension  of  slavery  over  large 
sections  of  the  territory  which  has  been,  or  may  be,  annexed  to  our 
country.    To  show  how  slavery  affects  the  progress  of  evangelical 
relmion  in  the  communities  where  it  exists,  the  following  letters  from 
different  states  are  given:    First— 'Were  this  a  free  state  I  would 
not  falter  a  moment,  but,   looking  to  God  for  assistance,  would 
so  forward.    As  it  is,  I  have  many  fears.    Slavery  here  is  strong.  It 
affects  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  society.    Not  a  single  one  of  them 
that  I  have  heard  of  can  read  the  Bible,  and  there  are  not  a  half 
dozen  of  them  that  make  any  pretensions  to  piety.    They  are  almost 
never  called  in  to  be  present  at  family  worship.    I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  they  are  instructed.    I  do  not  know  of  a  single  master  or 
mistress  that  ever  teaches  them  any  systematic  religious  truths.  1 
do  not  see  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  that  portends  their  emanci- 
pation.   I  could  not  say  a  syllable  to  the  slaves  themselves  m  private 
without  setting  in  motion  a  train  of  opposition  that  would  soon  drive 
me  from  the  state.    The  masters  are  nearly  as  inaccessible  as  the 
slaves     They  are  sensitive  and  suspicious  to  a  very  great  degree. 
Second—'  In  this  state  this  institution  keeps  200,000  immortal  beings 
in  deep  ignorance.    Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them  receive  no  in- 
struction, not  even  in  a  Sunday  school.    In  almost  m  every  part  oh 
the  South  where  there  is  no  positive  law  forbidding  their  being 


1  Home  Missionary,,  June,  1844. 
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instructed,  public  sentiment  amounts  to  a  prohibition  equally  effect- 
ive. If  a  minister  should  preach  much  to  them,  he  is  liable  to  be  sus- 
pected as  an  abolitionist.'  Third— 'Scattered  population,  due  to  the  ag- 
ricultural system,  prevents  schools  and  instruction  of  children.  Leads 
also  to  ignorance  of  white  children  who  cannot  be  sent  away.  A  free 
school  system  has  never  nourished.  Churches  are  few  and  feeble. 
This  condition  has  exiled  many  of  our  best  ministers  to  the  free 
states.'  Fourth — '  You  are  already  aware  that  many  devoted  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  have  left  this  and  other  states,  because  of  the 
patriarchal  institution.' " 

In  the  '50s,  with  the  agitation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  came  freer 
expression  of  opinion.  In  1853,  an  able  paper  in  the  Home  Mission- 
ary, enumerated  as  "Three  Dangers  to  American  Institution,"  arising 
out  of  American  prosperity:  The  influx  of  foreigners,  the  growth  of 
slavery,  and  the  increase  of  territory  by  annexation.  Under  the  last 
point  the  writer  justified  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  by  national 
interest,  and  the  annexation  of  Florida  by  universal  patriotism;  but, 
from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  claimed  many  evils  had  resulted, 
chief  among  them,'  war;  while  the  addition  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia had  aroused  great  sectional  animosity.  He  goes  on  to  say: 
"  The  interests  of  the  annexation  are  determined  almost  solely  by  the 
interests  of  slavery.  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  the  neighboring  states  of 
Mexico,  and  even  the  distant  Sandwich  Islands,  are  all  viewed 
through  this  medium.  We  cannot  in  our  present  condition  make 
another  stride  in  annexation  without  fearfully  augmenting  our  most 
imminent  and  threatening  dangers."1 

Meanwhile,  the  society  was  rather  sharply  called  to  account  by  its 
constituency  for  what  seemed  to  them  an  inconsistent  policy  in  con- 
tinuing to  send  funds  to  slave  states.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congregational  church,  in  Champaign,  shows  the  feeling.  They 
voted  "  to  make  no  contributions  to,  or  countenance  in  any  way,  any 
society  upholding  slavery."  2 

The  society  attempted  a  justification  of  its  policy:  "  While  it  may 
not  be  accomplishing  all  it  could  wish  for  the  removal  of  this  great 
evil,  it  is  doing  much.  Some  things  which  have  been  suggested  it 
does  not  attempt,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  the  society  or  to  the 
great  mass  of  judicious  persons,  to  be  right  or  proper.  For  example, 
it  does  not,  as  some  would  have  it,  wholly  withdraw  from  slave  states. 
It  does  not,  as  others  advise,  make  the  exclusion  of  slaveholders  from 
communion  a  condition  of  missionary  aid  and  thus  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  churches  to  define  their  own  terms  of  membership. 
But  it  bears  an  open  and  unembarrassed  testimony  against  slavery; 
it  ranks  it  among  the  chief  evils  with  which  the  Gospel  must  grapple; 
it  sustains  no  ministers  in  slave  states  who  are  implicated  in  this  sin, 
it  claims  as  the  right  and  duty  of  missionaries  so  to  bring  the  Grospel 
to  bear  on  this  subject  that  the  moral  sense  of  their  people  shall  be 
awakened  and  enlightened  and  they  may  be  led  to  free  themselves 
from  its  guilt.  When  the  missionary  in  fulfillment  of  this  duty  en- 
counters opposition  and  obloquy,  he  is  sustained  by  the  sympathy 

1  Home  Missionary,  May,  1853,  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Hickok,  of  Union  College. 

2  M?nutes  of  the  Congregational  Chinch,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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and  pecuniary  aid  of  the  society  as  long  as  there  is  hope  of  useful- 
ness, and  then  when  duty  bids  him  depart,  he  is  assisted  to  enter 
other  fields."  In  this  utterance,  the  society  claimed  that  it  stood  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  New  School  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  "as  affirmed  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  1818,  1846  and 
1850.  and  by  the  General  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  at 
Albany  in  1852.  The  latter  declared  it  ".to  be  the  duty  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  to  grant  aid  to  churches  in  slaveholding  states,  in 
support  of  such  ministers  only  as  shall  so  preach  the  Gospel  and 
inculcate  the  principles  and  application  of  Gospel  discipline  that, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  have  its  effect  in  awakening  and 
enlightening  the  moral  sense  in  regard  to  slavery  and  in  bringing  to 
pass  the  speedy  abolition  of  that'evil."  1 

In  spite  of  this  statement,  the  society  had  soon  to  take  the  position 
of  the  churches  and  refuse  financial  aid  to  all  churches  not  excluding 
slaveowners  from  membership.  An  example  of  the  divisive  power  of 
this  great  question  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago.  Up  to  1851,  all  churches  of  eastern  origin  in 
Chicago  were  Presbyterian.  The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  was 
noted  for  its  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment,  including  as  it  did  in  its 
membership  Hon.  W,  W.  Farwell,  prominent  in  anti-slavery  political 
measures  of  the  time,  and  Philo  Carpenter,  whose  house  and  store 
were  famous  terminals  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1850  meeting  at  Detroit,  having  failed  to  take  positive 
ground  against  slavery,  a  majority  of  the  Chicago  church  voted  to 
stand  aloof  from  all  meetings  of  Synod  and  Presbytery  till  this  policy 
should  be  changed.  Disciplined  for  this  irregularity,  a  majority  of 
the  church  established  themselves  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  church, 
the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  there  formed  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Chicago,  preached  to  in  its  early  days  by 
Jonathan  Blanchard,  later  identified  with  Wheaton  College,  by  J.  M. 
Sturtevant  and  Owen  Lovejoy,  and  in  time  proud  of  its  record  as 
"  turned  out,  burned  out,"  jeered  at  as  a  "nigger  church."  This  church 
strongly  criticised  the  conservatism  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
For  years  it  held  a  Fourth  of  July  prayer- meeting  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  slave;  it  observed  a  month  of  prayer  before  the  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln. 

There  was  much  in  the  internal  development  of  Illinois  to  lead  to 
a  constantly  increasing  anti-slavery  feeling.  Even  her  early  settlers, 
mainly  from  the  south,  did  not  wish  slavery  in  Illinois,  both  for 
economic,  and,  in  many  cases,  for  moral  reasons.  This  was  proved 
by  the  majority,  small  indeed,  which  prevented  the  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  slavery  in  1824.  Then  came  the  large  influx 
of  Easterners,  most  of  them  opposed  to  slavery,  and  accustomed  to 
give  ear  to  the  moral  instructions  of  their  religious  leaders.  Their 
moral  sentiments  were  shocked  by  the  turbulent  acts  and  temper  of 
the  border  and  by  the  sight  of  th«  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.    Moral  sentiment  aroused  led  to  such  a  certainty  of  conviction 


1  Home  Missionary.  March,  1853. 
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that  Illinois  could  even  criticise  New  England  for  her  moderateness 
of  statement;  churches  criticised  the  society  that  gave  them  exist- 
ence; and  church  members  criticised  the  reserve  of  the  church  itself; 
and  the  religious  leaders  saw  in  all  the  agitation  and  in  the  threat- 
ening danger  still  greater  need  for  the  spread  of  Christian  truth. 
As  the  contest  deepened  and  patriotism  was  invoked  to  bring  the 
country  out  of  her  trouble,  it  seems  only  a  natural  result  that  one  in 
four  of  the  entire  male  membership  of  the  Puritan  church  in  Illinois 
sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  Union  against  the  coalition  of  slavehold- 
ing  states. 

Transactions  of  Hist.  Soc,  1905 


PAVED  THE  WAY 
FOR  LINCOLN. 

  JffO 

By  WILLARD  JAMES. 

[Copyright,  1910,  by  American  Press  Asso- 
^  ciation.] 

ABOUT  the  time  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  began  to  lisp  his  ear- 
^  liest    words    in    the  humble 
home   in   Kentucky   in  1811 
there  was  born  in  the  old  Bay  State 
an  individual  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  powerful  molde'r  of  the  uation- 


CHABIiES  STJMNEB,  1860. 

al  sentiment  which* bore  the  great  war 
president  into  the  White  House.  He 
was  Charles  Sumner,  whose  mission 
it  was  to  become  the  successor  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate and  the  uncompromising  foe  of 
slavery  and  disunion.  He  pitted  him- 
self against  the  advocates  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  in  the  senate  and  made 
a  speech  which  upset  all  the  specious 
theories  of  those  who  were>  its  cham- 
pions. In  the  famous  debate  on  the  \ 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854  he  di-  j 
rected  all  the  keenest  shafts  of  his  j 
wit  and  logic  against  the  measure,  and 
he  won.  Two  years  later  he  made  the 
famous  speech  on  the  contest  in  Kan- 
sas which  so  excited  the  ire  of  the 
bellicose  Preston  Brooks  that  he  sought 
fistic  satisfaction.  His  speech  entitled 
"The  Barbarism  of  Slavery"  was  read 
all  over. the  country  and  produced  a 
tremendous  effect. 

Gerrit  Smith  was  a  pioneer  in  the] 
dissemination  of  anti-slavery  doctrine.1 
As  early  as  1835  he  practically  with- 
drew from  all  other  enterprises  and 
devoted  himself  and  his  substance  to 
the  spread  of  anti-slavery  principles. 


GEBBIT  SMITH,  1861. 

He  inherited  one  of  the  largest  landed 
i  estates  in  the  country,  and  as  an  ear- 
j  nest  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he 
i  proceeded  to  distribute  200,000  acres  of 
it  among-  the  needy  without  distinction 
of  color,  which  was  a  daring  deed  for 
that  time.   He  was  more  censured  than 
commended  for  his  indiscriminate  gen- 
erosity, but  he  met  the  criticisms  of 
his  opponents  with  a  dignity  of  speech 
and  manner  that  won  him  hosts  of 
friends.    In  those  days  the,  term  "abo- 
litionist" was  used  only  as  an  expres- 
I  sion  of  reproach,  but  Smith  assumed 
it  boldly  and  was  prepared  to  defend 
it  on  all  occasions.    He  was  pre-emi- 
nently one  of  those  who  made  it  possi- 
ble to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Edward  Everett  was  by  temperament 
firmly  conservative.  He  was  first  of 
all  a  scholar,  and  his  tastes  and  his 
principles  made  him  the  foe  of  all  dis- 
cord and  violence.   He  had  a  profound 
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distaste  for  the  storm  which  was 
brewing,  and  his  love  of  concord  in- 
spired him  to  work  for  conciliation 
rather  than  to  take  sides  with  those 
who  regarded  the  struggle  as  inevita- 
ble. It  was  his  very  hesitation  in 
avowing  himself  an  abolitionist  that 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  Linc6ln 
and  his  principles. 


j  m  l  get 
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XXXVIII^-Concerning  the  Abolitionists 


ETWEEN  the  years  1829  and 
1832  took  place  a  remarkable  se- 
ries of  debates  in  Virginia  on  the 
subject    of    slavery,  brought 
about  by  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  constitution  and  by  the 
Nat  Turner  massacre,  in  which 
a  number  of  slaves  had  risen 
-  against  ttieir  masters.  In  these 
ebates  the  evils  of  slavery  were  exposed  as 
learly  as  they  were  afterwards  by  the  Abo- 
it  ionists,  and  with  an  outspoken  freedom 
v-hich,  when  indulged  in  by  Northern  men, 
vas  soon  to  be  denounced  as  treasonable 
md  incendiary.    These* Southern  speakers 
veve  silenced  by  the  slave  power.  But  there 
vere  men  in  the  North  who  thought  the 
lame  and  who  would  not  be  silenced.  Chief 
tmong  these  was  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
Te  had  begun  his  memorable  career  by  cir 
:ulating  petitions  in  Vermont  in  1828  in 
ovor  of  emancipation  in  the  IMstrict  of  Co 
mnbia    Having  joined  Jundy  in  Baltimore 
n  editing  the  "Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
cipation," he  had  suffered  ignominy  in  the 
;ause   in  a  Southern  jail;   drawing  from 
jerseicution  and  hardship  only  new  inspira- 
;ion.  'he  began  the  publication  of  the  Lib- 
erator at  Boston  in  January,  1831.    In  the 
'olloAving  year,  under  his  leadership,  was 
!ormM  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  So- 
:ioty[  which  placed  itself  on  the  new  ground 
;hat  Immediate,  unconditional  emancipation, 
.vithout   expatriation,   was   the   right  of 
yverjf  slave  and  could  not  be  withheld  by  his 
master  an  hour  without  sin.  In  March,  1833, 
the  Weekly  Emancipator  was  established  in 
New  York,  with  the  assistance  of  Arthur 
and  Lewis  Tappan,  and  under  the  editorship 
of  William  Goodell.   In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  vigorous  pam- 
phlet by  John  G.  Whittier,  entitled  "Jus- 
tice and  Expediency,  or  Slavery  considered 
with  a  View  to  its  Rightful  and  Effectual 
Remedy,  Abolition."   Nearly  simultaneously 
were  published  Mrs.  Lydia  Marie  Child's 
"Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Americans 
called  Africans,"  and  a  pamphlet  by  Elizur 
Wright,  Jr.,  a  professor  in  the  Western  Re- 
servo  College,  on  "The  Sin  of  Slavery  and 
Its  Remedy."    These  publications  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Liberator  produced  great 
excitement    throughout    the    country.— B. 
TUCKERMAN,  WILLIAM  JAY  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

***** 

The  Liberator  was  a  weekly  journal,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  [Isaac  Knapp  ,as  publishers.   Its  motto 


was,  "Our  Country  is  the  World,  Our  Coun- 
trymen are  Mankind,"  a  direct  challenge  to 
those  whose  motto  was  the  Jingo  cry  of 
those  days,  "Our  Country,  Right  or  Wrong ! 
It  was  a  modest  folio,  with  a  page  of  four 
columns,  measuring  fourteen  inches  by  nine 
and  a  quarter.  *  *  *  The  paper  had  not  a 
dollar  of  capital.  It  was  printed  at  first 
with  borrowed  type.  Garrison  and  Knapp 
did  all  the  work  of  every  kind  between 
them,  Garrison,  of  course,  doing  the  edi- 
torials. That  Jie  wrote  them  can  hardly  be 
said;  his  habit  was  often  to  set  up  without 
manuscript.  *  *  *  The  publishers  announced 
in  their  first  issue  their  determination  to.  go 
on  as  long  as  they  had  bread  and  water 
to  live  on.  In  fact,  they  lived  on  bread  and, 
milk,  with  a  little  fruit  and  a  few  cakes, 
which  they  bought  in  small  shops  below. 
Garrison  apologizes  for  the  meagerness  of 
the  editorials,  which,  he  says,  he  has  but 
six  hours  and  those  at  midnight,  to  com- 
pose, all  the  rest  of  his  time  and  the  whole 
of  that  of  his  companion  being  taken  up  by 
the  mechanical  work.  *  *  *  It  was  against 
nothing  less  than  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
world  in  wkich  -he  lived,  that  this  youth  of 
twenty-six,  with"  his  humble  partner,  took 
up  arms. 

Slaverv  was  at  the  height  of  its  power. 
*  *  *  The  salutatory  of  the  Liberator 
avowed  that  its  editor  meant  to  speak  out 
without  restraint.  "I  will  be  as  harsh  as 
truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  On 
this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  think  or  speak 
or  write  with  moderation.  No!  No!  Tell  a 
man  whose  house  is  on"  Are  to  give  a  moder- 
ate alarm:  tell  him  to  moderately  rescue 
his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  ravisher;  tell 
the  mother  to  gradually  extricate  her  babe 
from  the  fire  into  which  it  has  fallen— but 
urge  me  not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause 
like  the  present.  I  am  in  earnest— I  will 
not  equivocate— I  will  not  excuse— I  will 
not  retreat  a  single  inch— and  I  will  be 
heard."  This  promise  was  amply  kept.  *  *  * 
In  private  and  in  his  family  he  was  all  gen- 
tleness and  affection.  Let  it  be  said,  too, 
that  he  set  a  noble  example  to  controver- 
sial editors  in  his  fair  treatment  of  his  op- 
ponents. Not  only  did  he  always  give-  in- 
sertion to  their  replies,  but  he  copied  their 
criticisms  from  other  journals  into  his  own. 
Fighting  for  freedom  of  discussion,  he  was 
ever  loyal  to  his  own  nrincinle.  What  is 
certain  is  that  the  Liberator,  in  spite  of 
the  smalmess  of  its  circulation,  which  was 
hardlv  enough  to  keep  it  alive,  soon  told. 
The  South  was  moved  to  its  center.  The 
editorials  probably  would  not  have  caused 


much  alarm,  as  the  slaves  could  not  read. 
What  was  likely  to  cause  more  alarm  was 
the  frontispiece,  which  spoke  plainly  enough 
to  the  slave's  eye.  It  represented  an  auc- 
tion at  which  "slaves,  horse3  and  other  cat- 
tle" Avere  being  offered  for  sale,  and  a  whip- 
ping post  at  which  a  slave  was  being  flogged. 
In  the  background  was  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, with  a  flag  inscribed  "Liberty"  float- 
ing over  the  dome.  *  *  * 

On  seeing  the  Liberator,  the  realm  of  slav- 
ery bestirred  itself.  A  vigilance  association 
took  the  in  after  in  hand.   First  came  fiery 
and  blood-thirsty  editorials;   then  anony- 
mous threats;  then  attempts  by  legal  en 
actment  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 
Liberator  at  the  South.   The  grand  jury  of 
North  Carolina  found  a  true  bill  against 
Garrison  for  the  circulation  of  a  paper  of 
seditious  tendency,  the  penalty  for  which 
was  whipping  and  imprisonment  for  the 
first  offense,  and  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy  for  the  second.   The  general  assem- 
bly of  Georgia  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  to 
any  one  who,  under  the  laws  of  that  state 
should  arrest  the  editor  of  the  Liberator 
bring  him  to  trial,  and  prosecute  him  to  con 
yiction.  The  South  reproached  Boston  with 
allowing  a  battery*' to  be  planted  on  her 
soil  against  the  ramparts  oi  Southern  insti- 
tutions.    Boston  felt  the  reproach,  and 
showed  that  she  would  gladly  have  sup- 
pressed the  incendiary  print  and  perhaps 
have  delivered  up  its  editor;  but  the  law 
was  against  her,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
though  wavering  in  their  allegiance  to  mor- 
ality on  the  question  of  slavery,  were  still 
loyal  to  freedom  of  opinion  *  *  *  It  Was 
just  at  this  time  that  the  South  and  its 
clientage  at  the  North  were  thr(own  into 
a  paroxysm  of  excitement  by  the  Bloody 
Monday,  as  Nat  Turner's  rising  at  Southamp 
ton  was  called.   The  rising  was  easily  sup 
pressed,  and  Virginia  saw,  as  Jamaica  has 
since  seen,  how  cruel  is  the  panic  of  a 
dominant  race.    Not  the  slightest  connec 
tion  of  the  outbreak  with  Northern  aboli 
tionism  was  traced.   That  Garrison  or  any 
one  connected  with  him  ever  incited  the 
slaves  to  revolt,  or  said  a  word  intentionally 
which  could  lead  to  servile-  war.-  seems  to 
be  utterly  untrue.    His  preaching  to  the 
slaves,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  pa- 
tience,  submission,   abstinence   from  vio- 
lence, while  in  his  own  moral  code  he  car- 
ried non-resistance  to  an  extreme.  More- 
over, his  championship  held  out  hope,  and 
what  goads  to  insurrection  is  despair.— 
GOLD  WIN  SMITH. 


DANISH  BUTTER  IMPORTED 

Shipments  of  Danish  butter  to  this  coun- 
try are  in  progress  again,  it  was  announced 
recently.  Denmark  exports  an  enormous 
quantity  of  butter,  in  spite  of  her  small  size, 
and  has  long  been  noted  as  the  greatest 
dairy  country  in  the  world.  During  the  war 
she  supplied  Germany  with  this  important 
commodity,  though'  hostilities  necessarily 
prevented  any  shipment  to  this  side  of  the 
water. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVENTION  HELD  IN  ALTON, 
ILLINOIS,  OCTOBER  26-28,  1837. 


Recently  there  arrived  by  mail  at  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical library  a  small  parcel  whose  contents  have  started  an 
interesting  research  in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment that  centered  abont  Alton  during  the  days  of  the  Love- 
joys.  These  contributions  to  the  archives  of  the  State  His- 
torical library — for  such  they  proved  to  be — came  from  an  un- 
known friend  who  wrote  briefly  that  he  found  them  in  look- 
ing over  relics  in  his  home  and  was  prompted  to  believe  that, 
perhaps,  Illinois  would  be  pleased  to  have  them. 

The  sender  was  Wilberforce  Hurlbut  Young,  living  at 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  a  grandson  of  Rev.  Thaddeus  Beman 
Hurlbut,  one  of  E.  P.  Lovejoy 's  most  intimate  and  loyal 
friends.  The  manuscript,  which  has  proven  the  most  valu- 
able, is  the  minutes  of  various  anti-slavery  conventions,  held 
in  Alton,  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Hurlbut.  Other  manuscripts 
are  letters  written  by  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy;  a  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Lovejoy  newspaper,  The  Observer;  a  bill  for  the 
material  and  press  designed  for  The  Observer,  presumably 
the  one  that  caused  the  mob  to  form  and  to  kill  Lovejoy. 

The  most  impressive  of  these  documents,  as  might  be 
surmised,  are  the  pages  containing  the  minutes  of  the  anti- 
slavery  convention,  of  October  26,  1837.  The  paper  has  yel- 
lowed and  the  ink  has  faded  and  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  a 
few  lines  of  the  writing  but  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  paragraphs  which  are  either  ambiguous  or  seem- 
ingly contradictory.  The  hand  that  wrote  was  clear  and  firm. 
E.  P.  Lovejoy,  it  says,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Rev. 
Gideon  Blackburn  of  Carlinville  was  made  chairman  pro  tern 
and  Rev.  F.  W.  Graves,  secretary  pro  tern.  Soon  after  the 
meeting  was  organized,  it  was  broken  up,  the  minutes  assert, 
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by  disorderly  elements  and  it  adjourned  to  meet  the  following 
morning.  The  secretary  was  able  to  record  names  of  those 
present  by  counties.  Adams  and  Madison  had  the  largest 
representation.  Both  Lovejoys  were  present,  Elijah  and 
Owen,  and  participated  in  the  deliberations. 

.  The  statement  of  account  for  press  and  material  is  dated 
at  Cincinnati,  October  30,  1837,  and  shows  E.  P.  Lovejoy  in- 
debted to  J.  A.  James  for  "one  double  medium  press,  $275; 
boxing  and  insurance,  $9.00."  In  the  same  bill  is  listed  a 
promissory  note  of  $1,025  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  which 
indicates  that  Mr.  Lovejoy 's  credit  was  fairly  good. 

The  statement  of  the  affairs  of  The  Observer  is  dated 
September  11,  1837,  and  lists  the  debts  and  assets  of  the 
property.  Journeymen  to  whom  various  amounts  are  owing, 
probably  for  labor,  are  enumerated. 

Then,  there  is  a  letter  from  E.  P.  Lovejoy  to  Erastus 
"Wright  of  Sangamon  County,  soliciting  help  to  re-establish 
The  Observer.  This  letter  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Lovejoy  collection. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  historians  in  general  are  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Young  for  his  action  in  placing  these  documents 
where  they  will  be  kept  in  safety  and  preserved  for  all  time, 
while  photostatic  copies  may  be  made  for  public  exhibition 
and  use. 

There  is  no  period  in  Illinois  more  colorful  or  more  read- 
able than  that  in  which  the  Lovejoys  participated  at  Alton. 
Their  anti-slavery  agitation  brought  down  upon  their  heads 
riotous  condemnation.  The  Observer  was  destroyed  and 
thrown  into  the  river  several  times,  but  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was 
undaunted.  He  restored  it  each  time.  Fury  finally  broke 
over  his  head  and  he  was  murdered  in  one  of  the  pro-slavery 
riots.  A  majestic  and  beautiful  marble  shaft  to  his  memory- 
stands  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  bluffs  on  which  Alton 
has  been  built. 

The  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Young  has  inspired  a  search 
of  local  and  general  histories  of  Illinois  for  information  about 
his  illustrious  grandfather.  And  we  find  that  the  word 
"illustrious"  is  not  inadvisedly  used,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
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noble  character  and  distinguished  attainments,  while  his 
son's  career  in  the  Union  army  was  without  superior  for 
bravery  and  courage. 

In  the  Madison  County  histories,  only  a  few  lines  are 
found  that  relate  to  Eeverend  Hurlbut.  In  Volume  one,  on 
page  73,  of  W.  T.  Norton's  History  of  Madison  County,  is- 
sued in  1912,  we  find  these  words:  "Rev.  Thaddeus  Beman 
Hurlbut;  Another  intrepid  spirit  was  Rev.  T.  B.  Hurlbut, 
associate  editor  of  Love  joy's  paper,  The  Observer,  who,  after 
the  defenders  of  the  press  had  been  driven  out,  remained  all 
night  with  the  body  of  his  friend  and  associate." 

On  page  340  of  the  same  volume,  we  find  this  line;  "the 
Upper  Alton  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  January  8, 
1837,  by  Revs.  F.  W.  Graves,  T.  B.  Hurlbut  and  Thomas  Lip- 
pincott. ' ' 

Again  on  page  480,  the  information  is  that  T.  B.  Hurlbut 
is  postmaster  of  Upper  Alton,  March  28,  1863. 

The  Madison  County  history,  page  61,  gives  us  these 
facts :  4 4  Stone  building  on  College  avenue,  Upper  Alton,  which 
was  an  early  residence  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Hurlbut  and  is  the  place 
where  the  first  anti-slavery  society  was  organized,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  pro-slavery  riots  in  Alton,  1837.  The 
building  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  Isaac  Moore  of  Alton.  This 
stone  building  was  erected  in  1835  by  John  Higham  and  a  Mr. 
Caswell,  both  pioneer  residents.  It  was  and  is  now  a  double 
dwelling  house.  Mr.  Higham  occupied  the  east  tenement  as 
a  residence." 

The  United  States  Biographical  Dictionary,  however, 
contains  an  adequate  account  of  Rev.  Hurlbut 's  life  with  edi- 
torial comment  upon  its  dignity,  greatness  and  worth. 

At  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  stated  that  Rev.  Hurlbut 
"probably  was  the  only  surviving  eye-witness  of  the  most 
memorable  single  instance  of  martyrdom  to  mere  conviction 
at  the  hands  of  the  rabble  which  has  ever  occurred  in  Amer- 
ica." "He  remains,"  it  continues,  "an  example  of  the  old 
type  of  earnest  men,  while  his  only  son,  a  gifted  and  magnani- 
mous volunteer,  might  have  been  one  of  the  new  type,  so 
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needed  and  so  rare,  had  he  not  fallen  in  his  youth  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness." 

The  ancestry  of  this  abolitionist  hero  is  traced  back  to 
Thomas  Hurlbut,  born  in  England  in  1615,  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Saybrook  garrison  in  1636.  The  next  year  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Pequot  war,  for  which  service 
the  Massachusetts  assembly  voted  him  a  grant  of  land.  From 
this  man  descended  the  grandfather  of  Eev.  T.  B.  Hurlbut. 
At  Charlotte,  in  the  Green  Mountains,  near  Barre,  Vermont, 
Thaddeus  Beman  Hurlbut  was  born  on  October  28,  1800. 

There  he  spent  his  childhood.  In  1812,  the  family  moved 
to  a  wilder  region  near  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  In  that  year  war  was  declared  between  the 
American  states  and  Great  Britain  and  the  boy  received  early 
impressions  of  the  savagery  of  international  strife  and  blood- 
shed He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty- 
three,  when  he  entered  Hamilton  college,  New  York,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1828.  His  theological  education  was  com- 
pleted in  Andover  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  m 
1831.  He  took  his  examination  at  once  in  Boston  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  residence  of  Lyman  Beecher,  who  conducted  it  and 
licensed  him  on  the  spot.  In  the  same  year,  a  national  be- 
nevolent society  sent  him  to  Virginia,  where  he  arrived  im- 
mediately after  the  Southampton  or  Nat  Turner  Slave  insur- 
rection. He  visited  all  parts  of  the  state  and  was  received 
with  hospitable  welcome. 

In  1832  he  returned  to  Barre,  Vermont,  and  was  married 
there,  on  December  2,  to  Miss  Abigail  M.  Paddock,  daughter 
of  an  eminent  physician.  In  the  following  January,  they  ar- 
rived in  Cincinnati  where  they  took  up  their  residence,  while 
he  traveled  on  missions  of  charity  through  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. He  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1834,  at  the  suggestion  ot 
the  general  agent  of  the  benevolent  society  for  which  he  had 
been  working  and  took  charge  of  its  work  m  Illinois  and 

Missouri.  .  ,  ,  . 

Two  years  were  given  to  this  severe  duty  m  the  new  coun- 
try and  then  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Alton,  where  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  his  life  were  enacted. 
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His  acquaintance  with  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  had  begun  in  St. 
Louis,  where  the  two  men  met.  Rev.  Hurlbut  was  immensely 
interested  at  once  in  the  slavery  agitation  that  Lovejoy  had 
started.  The  two  men  were  ordained  ministers  in  St.  Louis 
in  1835.  The  following  year  Lovejoy  was  driven  out  of  St. 
Louis  by  a  mob  that  had  been  infuriated  by  his  anti-slavery 
utterances  in  The  Observer.  This  he  re-established  at  Alton 
and  Rev.  Hurlbut  became  its  associate  editor. 

This  biographical  dictionary  from  which  these  facts 
about  Rev.  Hurlbut  have  been  gleaned,  publishes  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  killing  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  and  Rev. 
Hurlbut 's  part  in  the  defense  of  his  friend  and  his  property. 
I  can  not  improve  upon  it  and  quote  it  in  full  as  follows : 

"On  the  28th  of  October  demonstrations  had  already  be- 
come fearful,  and  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  in  Upper  Alton, 
on  the  night  of  that  date,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed 
ruffians  were  clamoring  without,  a  few  persons,  including  Mr. 
Hurlbut,  instead  of  slackening  their  unselfish  zeal,  redoubled 
it,  and  then  and  there  organized  the  Illinois  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety. This  was  after  the  mob  had  destroyed  the  first  press, 
an  event  which  took  place  in  August,  during  Mr.  Hurlbut 's 
absence  at  Galena.  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  procured  a  new  press, 
and  succeeded  in  safely  landing  and  storing  it  in  a  large  ware- 
house in  lower  Alton.  On  the  7th  of  November  Mr.  Lovejoy 
came  to  Upper  Alton,  announced  the  fact  and  with  Mr.  Hurl- 
but accompanying  him,  arranged  for  the  defense  of  the  press. 
Returning  to  his  home,  he  came  again  in  the  evening  and 
found  a  number  of  friends  armed  in  the  warehouse,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  building  and  its  contents  among  them. 
They  were  organized  under  authority  of  the  mayor,  and 
standing  strictly  upon  inviolable  legal  rights.  Mr.  Hurlbut 
was  stationed  at  the  place  of  greatest  danger.  Intimations 
came  that  unless  protected  by  the  magistracy  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  assailed.  Whisky  was  brought  into  the  street, 
where  some  drunken  haranguers  inflamed  the  mob  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  building.  A  long  suspense  ensued,  the  more 
burdensome  from  silence  and  darkness  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  as  the  shutters  were  all  closed  and  secured.  Erewhile 
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a  murmur  of  many  voices  was  heard,  about  ten  o'clock.  It 
grew  louder,  roared,  and  burst  into  yells,  howls,  curses  and 
every  demoniac  utterance.  A  moment's  hush,  and  then  a 
crash  of  stone,  and  every  kind  of  missile,  shattering  doors 
and  windows.  But  a  drunken  panic  had  seized  the  mob,  who 
fled  the  moment  after  the  assault.  They  soon  returned  with 
a  similar  assault,  but  none  dared  enter.  Several  shots  were 
fired  into  the  building  without  effect,  and  the  fire  being  re- 
turned, one  rioter  was  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  rear 
wall  of  the  building  was  without  window  or  door.  A  ladder 
was  there  erected  with  a  view  to  fire  the  roof.  Volunteers 
within  were  called  for,  and  from  a  number  Mr.  Love  joy  se- 
lected one,  and  with  him  went  out  at  a  side  egress  to  shoot 
any  person  who  should  attempt  to  ascend  the  ladder  with  fire. 
Two  or  three  were  thus  wounded,  and  no  more  would  venture. 
But  some  of  the  mob  secreted  themselves  in  a  favorable  situa- 
tion, and  when  next  Mr.  Love  joy  emerged  from  the  building 
he  received  in  his  breast  a  load  of  buckshot.  Mr.  Hurlbut 
was  still  guarding  the  open  door  of  the  main  entrance.  He 
says:  "There  was  light  in  the  basement.  I  saw  Mr.  Lovejoy 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  coming  up  with  both  hands  upon  his 
breast,  exclaiming,  'I  am  shot — I  am  shot!'  He  uttered  no 
other  words.  He  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor  within  ten  feet  of  me." 

"Thus  perished  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  The  mob  now  reached 
the  roof  and  set  it  on  fire,  declaring  their  willingness  to  ex- 
tinguish it  if  the  press  should  be  surrendered.  The  property, 
contained  in  the  building,  alone  was  worth  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  belonged,  in  part,  to  a  partner  who  had 
not  been  consulted  in  giving  storage  to  the  press.  It  was 
justly  decided  that  the  press  should  be  delivered.  The  fire 
was  put  out,  but  the  mob  were  for  some  time  strangely  afraid 
to  enter  the  building.  They,  however,  at  length  carried  out 
the  press  and  destroyed  it;  one  of  them  remarking,  as  he  sur 
veyed  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  "Good  enough  for  you; 
you  should  not  have  set  yourself  up  against  the  people." 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  M.  DeTocqueville,  who,  in 
his  famous  political  work  on  American  institutions,  selects 
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the  murder  of  Lovejoy  as  a  typical  illustration,  ascribes  pre- 
cisely that  motive  to  the  rabble,  denying  in  effect  that  their 
resentment  in  such  cases  arises  from  a  horror  of  heterodox 
sentiments,  but  asserting  rather  that  they  resent  the  presump- 
tion of  a  few  in  contemning  the  judgment  of  the  many,  lhere 
is  manifest  truth  in  it. 

"Mr.  Hurlbut  for  a  time  contemplated  the  reissue  of 
'The  Observer,'  and  took  active  steps  for  it;  but  the  persis- 
tent hostility  of  the  mob,  who  stoned  his  house,  and  the  like, 
threatened  the  safety  of  his  wife,  who,  from  exhausting  fever, 
recent  maternity,  and  prolonged  hardships,  had  reached  a 
stage  of  dangerous  nervous  excitement. 

"After  a  brief  and  trying  interval  at  Jacksonville,  Mr. 
Hurlbut  built  a  home  on  his  own  land  in  Alton,  into  which 
he  brought  his  family,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  From 
this  period  till  1847,  he  preached  and  taught  school,  the 
former  mainly  at  Jerseyville,  Lowell  and  St.  Charles,  Illinois; 
thence  till  1853,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Upper  Alton— the  same  in  which  Mr.  Love- 
joy  was  officiating  at  the  time  he  was  slain,— he  supplied  va- 
cancies in  the  neighborhood. ' ' 

"WILBERFORCE  LOVEJOY  HURLBUT,  Rev.  Hurl- 
but's  only  son,  is  remembered  with  such  tenderness  by  his 
friends  and  associates,  and  appears  really  to  have  been  a 
young  man  of  such  brilliant  promise,  that  without  the  brief 
but  honorable  record  he  left  he  could  be  ignored  with  no  con- 
sistency in  a  work  of  this  description.  He  was  born  at  Upper 
Alton,  July  20,  1841.  He  was  admired  in  his  boyhood  for  can- 
dor, generosity,  courtesy  and  judgment.  His  senior  year  was 
half  through  at  Shurtleff  college  when,  no  longer  yielding  to 
the  fond  persuasions  of  his  parents,  he  entered  the  army,  on 
the  staff  of  Major-General  Richardson,  of  Michigan,  m  Feb- 
ruary, 1862.  His  position  was  that  of  senior  aide-de-camp. 
At  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  Seven  Days'  battle,  and  at  Malvern,  he 
was  conspicuously  competent  and  gallant.  He  suffered  from 
the  low  fever,  but  was  again  on  duty  at  Antietam,  after  which 
he  was  tendered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  but  he  de- 
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clined  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  never  make  a  profes- 
sion of  arms,  to  which  only  principle  could  call  him. 

"He  led  the  5th  Michigan  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  lay  several  days  wounded  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg.  In  all,  he  participated  in  about  twenty  battles 
before  the  6th  of  May,  1864,  when,  in  the  "Wilderness,  he  was 
last  seen  ahead.  The  federal  forces  were  repulsed,  and  he 
was  found  missing.  After  a  long  suspense,  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness  to  a  shot  in  the  head  established  the  melan- 
choly certainty." 

Two  daughters  were  born  to  this  devoted  man  and  his 
wife;  Ellen  Mary  Isabella,  born  October  24,  1834  and  Fran- 
cese  Abi,  born  August  8,  1838.  The  elder  daughter  married 
Joseph  Lindley  Murray  Young  in  1871.  The  other  married 
Ira  Hobart  Evans  in  the  same  year.  Mrs,  Young  died  in  1880; 
Mrs.  Hurlbut,  in  1883;  Rev.  Hurlbut  in  1884  at  Austin,  Texas, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Evans.  Mrs.  Evans  died  in  1924. 

There  remain  of  this  family,  Wilberforce  H.  Young  and 
his  cousin  Mr.  Wilber  L.  Evans,  living  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  as  kept  by  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Beman  Hurlbut : 

Proceedings 
of  the 

Illinois  State  Anti  Slavery  Convention 
held  at 
Upper  Alton 
on  the 

twenty  sixth,  twenty  seventh  &  twenty  eight  of  Oct.  1837. 

Minutes. 

Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  Delegates,  favorable  to 
the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  ;  as- 
sembled from  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  Upper 
Alton  in  the  County  of  Madison,  on  Thursday  the  26th  day 
of  Oct.  1837. 

At  2  o  'clock  P.  M.  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  and  on  his  motion  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn  of 
Carlinville  was  chosen  chairman  pro.  tern,  and  Rev.  F.  W. 
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Graves  of  Alton  was  chosen  Secretary  pro.  tern. 

In  consequences  of  the  intrusion  of  a  number  of  disor- 
derly persons  the  Convention  did  not  duly  organise  during 
the  afternoon. 

Adjourned  to  Friday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Friday  morning  9  o'clock 

Convention  assembled.  On  motion  Eev.  Dr.  Blackburn 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

Meeting  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Chairman. 

The  following  original  call  of  the  Convention  was  then 
read  and  declared  to  be  the  principle  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion will  now  organize. 

*Here  insert  the  original  call  entire. 

The  chair  then  stated  that  all  gentlemen  present  who 
hold  the  doctrines,  and  are  friendly  to  the  objects  specified  in 
the  "above  call,  are  properly  members  of  this  Convention. 
And  he  invited  all  such  as  could  in  good  faith  subscribe  to 
those  doctrines,  to  enroll  their  names,  and  take  their  seats  ac- 
cordingly. 

Whereupon  the  following  names  were  reported  and  en- 
rolled 

List  of  names 
Jo  Davis  Co.— A.  Kent,  G.  W.  Fuller. 
La  Salle  Co.— C.  C.  Elliot,  0.  Hatch. 
Will  Co. — B.  E.  W.  Adams,  John  J.  Miter,  E.  Beach, 
Moses  Porter  Jr. 

Bureau  Co. — Lucian  Farnum. 
Peoria  Co. — J.  Porter,  Aaron  Eussell. 
Taswell  Co. — R.  Grovesner. 
McLean  Co. — C.  L.  Watson. 
Hancock  Co. — A.  Work. 

Adams  Co.— A.  Turner,  Rufus  Brown,  W.  Keyes,  Geo. 
Westgate,  Robert  Vance,  David  Nelson,  Jr.,  W.  P.  Doe,  Irah 
Piatt,  Levi  Stillman,  Wm.  Kirby,  Erastus  Benton,  H.  Pitkin, 
Amos  Andrews,  E.  M.  Leonard,  G.  Thompson,  C.  Bobbins,  H. 
N.  Snow. 


•Note  1— The  original  call  was  not  among  the  papers  sent.— Editor. 
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Morgan  Co. — E.  Beecher,  E.  Wolcott,  Wm.  Carter,  E. 
Jeimey,  A.  B.  Hitchcock,  E.  B.  Turner. 

Sangamo  Co. — C.  Lyman,  John  Lyman,  L.  N.  Eansom, 
Thos.  Gait. 

Green  Co. — Joseph  Gerrish,  James  Brown,  H.  Newbury, 

A.  Waggoner,  John  S.  Morrill,  A.  Chase,  Cyrus  Morrill. 

Macoupin  Co. — Gideon  Blackburn,  J.  M.  Buchanan. 
Wisconsin  Ter. — Thos.  Gregg. 
Bond  Co.— A.  Hale,  0.  Whittlesey. 

Madison  Co. — R.  I.  Atwell,  A.  Lindsley,  W.  E.  Vanmeter, 
E.  P.  Lovejoy,  Owen  Lovejoy,  John  P.  Lovejoy,  F.  W.  Graves, 
T.  B.  Hurlbut,  Jas.  Carpenter,  C.  W.  Hunter,  D.  E.  Manton, 
E.  Dennison,  George  Kimball,  Hubbell  Loomis,  T.  H.  Wil- 
liams, L.  B.  Page,  John  S.  Clark,  S.  E.  Moore,  J.  A.  Willard, 
Thos.  Lippincott,  W.  Upham,  J.  Bates,  H.  Tanner,  M.  Forbes, 
M.  Ostrander,  H.  Stearns,  Samuel  Thompson,  R.  Weller,  W. 
L.  Chappell,  0.  Olcott,  T.  Langs,  J.  Harrison,  F.  Brucher,  T. 
Langs,  J.  Dunlap,  S.  C.  Simmons,  S.  McGuire,  D.  Smith,  D. 
Horner,  Thos.  Naples,  H.  D.  Monson,  C.  A.  Moore,  J.  Davis, 
J.  Hardy,  John  Haley,  E.  M.  Hagart,  H.  Dogan,  S.  Delaplain, 

B.  Finch,  J.  Browten,  B.  C.  Hair,  (4)  M.  Clayton,  (6)  M. 
Woods,  R.  Ridgely,  J.  M.  Jamison. 

J.  Harrison  *W.  Hained 

(2)  J.  A.  Lang  don  L.  Palmer 

*J.  Noble  B.  Wilson 

(7)  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards  *J.  Harbet 

W.  Shaddock  8.  W.  Robbins 

Dr.  J.  A.  Halderman         (8)  B.  Clifford 
A.  R.  Bissell  E.  F.  Cartley 

E.  W.  Dill  L.  8.  Wells  " 

8.  Lowe  George  Went 

*S.  Waters  R.  P.  Marcy 

R.  F.  Morrill  (3)  Rev.  John  Hogan 

*P.  B.  Whipple  B.  B.  Barker 

J.  H.  Wilson  U.  F.  Linder 


Note  2.  *In  the  original  manuscript  there  is  a  line  drawn  through  these 
names,  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  unable  to  determine. — Editor. 
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Arthur  Jourdon 

G.  Myres 

J.  McGuire 

J.  Wakefield 

(15)  Robert  McFarland 

F.  B.  Kellogg 

J.  Jennings 

T      T~>     7  7" 

J.  Robbmson 

Wm.  Carr 

J.  W.  Buckner 

Jas.  Dougherty 

T     7  71/7" 

John  Maxey 

J.  Burton 

J.  J.  Thornwell 

H.  L.  Richardson 

6.  C.  Wooldridge 

Mi.  Wheeler 

Wm.  Hankinson 

(1)  J.  C.  Bruner 

Wm.  Gill 

(5)  A.  Bodkin 

H.  H.  Blodson 

Peter  Goff 

E.  Wau 

J.  A.  Townsend 

(9)  Charts  Bock 

TT       T~»  77 

a.  Ball 

E.  Fifield 

(11)  L.  J.  Clawson 

T      7~>  7 

J.  Beard 

fi^y  H.  bummers 

S.  W.  Conley 

TT7        "71  /f  0>7 

S.  L.  Miller 

T       TT  • 

J.  Hams  on 

B.  W.  Akin 

«/.  Stamps 

dfc    T       TT      TTT  1    *  i 

*J.  H.  Whitney 

T      TT  ^ 

J.  iz.  firmer 

(J.  A.  Adams 

T     TT7      /~f     77  J. 

J.  W.  Collet 

TTT      71  IT  -r% 

W .  M.  Bremer 

J.  D.  Burns 

SV           71  /r     ry       • » 7 

Geo.  M.  Smith 

Charles  Smith 

J.  B.  Randle 

*Richard  Simmons 

S.  S.  Summers 

Henry  Morrison 

David  Dodge 

W.  B.  Little 

H.  P.  Randle 

J.  G.  Catlin 

J.  J.  Bowers 

(13)  S.  L.  Pierce 

James  Moore 

F.  Hathborne 

C.  A.  Moore 

J.  Smith 

John  Solomon 

T.  M.  Hope 

J.  Park 

Henry  Evans 

J.  Nutter 

(14)  Caleb  Stone 

(10)  Peter  Depy 

E.  Hibbard 

On  motion  Resolved  that  we  now  proceed  to  elect  officers 
for  the  Convention. 


Note  3.  *In  the  original  manuscript  there  is  a  line  drawn  through  these 
names,  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  unable  to  determine. — Editor. 
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Whereupon  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn  D.  D.  and  Dr.  T.  M. 
Hope  were  put  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn  received  73,  and  Dr.  Hope  52.  Dr. 
Blackburn  was  accordingly  declared  duly  elected  President. 

On  motion  F.  W.  Graves  and  Wm.  Carr  were  elected  Sec- 
retaries. 

A  communication  was  then  read  by  the  President  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Tc  the  Chairman  of  the  Convention, 
Sir: 

When  application  was  made  to  us  as  Trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  permission  to  hold  the  Convention 
in  the  house,  our  understanding  was  that  the  deliberations  of 
that  body,  as  well  as  the  discussions  of  the  same  were  to  be 
free  to  all  orderly  well  disposed  persons,  who  were  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  who  were  willing  to  be  governed  by  proper 
rules  and  regulations  in  debate.  If  therefore  the  discussions 
of  your  body  should  be  otherwise  we  protest  against  the  house 
being  used  for  a  one  sided  discussion." 

(Signed)       Joseph  Gordon, 

Benjamin  Walker 
L.  P.  Steatton* 

Trustees. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Botkin,  Resolved  that  this  Conven- 
tion adopt  the  principle  of  the  above  communication  as  their 
own,  and  that  the  paper  be  recorded  and  published  with  the 
proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  TJ.  F.  Linder  Resolved  that  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  governed  in  its  proceedings  by  the  rules  & 
principles  contained  in  "Jefferson's  Manuel." 

On  motion  Resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  report  business  for  the  use  of  this 
Convention. 

•Note  4  —This  communication  brought  forth  the  loud  shoutings  and  stamping 
of  the  mob;  who  then  professed  great  zeal  for  free  discussion— But  who  that  very 
day  foreclosed  all  discussion  so  soon  as  they  had  it  in  their  power,  by  adjourning 
the  Convention  sine  die 
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Whereupon  Messrs.  E.  Beecher,  U.  F.  Linder  and  A.  Tur- 
ner were  appointed  that  committee. 

On  motion  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Saturday  2  o  'clock  P.  M. 
The  convention  reassembled. 

President  Beecher  then  introduced  a  declaration  of  senti- 
ments to  be  prefixed  to  the  preamble  and  constitution,  which 
was  read,  and  on  motion,  was  committed  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  W.  Kirby,  E.  P.  Lovejoy  and  E.  Beecher 
to  report  as  soon  as  practicable. 

On  motion  Resolved  that  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
be  adopted. 

President  Beecher  then  offered  the  following  Resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

1.  Resolved  that  we  adopt  as  the  opinions  of  this  Con- 
vention the  following  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  this  state. 

*(Here  insert  from  Book  2-6,  Resolutions.) 

7.  That  all  these  fundamental  principles,  so  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  Society  and  maintained  by  our  pious  ancestors 
on  both  Continents,  by  the  sacrifice  of  reputation,  property, 
and  life  have  been  violated  in  the  recent  destruction  of  three 
printing  presses  and  other  property  of  the  Alton  Observer, 
and  in  the  insults  &  violence  offered  to  the  person  of  its 
editor. 

8.  That  as  the  true  principles  of  civil  &  religious 
liberty,  were  first  promulgated  by  those  men,  by  whom  the 
shackles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  were  broken, 
and  kept  alive  by  their  decendents  in  their  subsequent  con- 
tests with  tyranny,  so  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  all  their  de- 
cendents in  this  hour  of  trial  to  exhibit  not  the  spirit  of  fear, 
but  of  power  and  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind,  in  maintaining 
inviolate  these  principles  as  we  regard  our  own  dearest 
rights,  the  rights,  liberties  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren, the  salvation  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 

•Note  5. — Resolutions  2-6  not  in  original  paper's. — Editor. 
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9.  To  shrink  from  maintaining  these  rights  be- 
cause the  cause  advocated  is  unpopular,  or  because  any 
do  not  believe  all  the  principles  advocated  is  virtually  to 
abandon  the  freedom  of  the  press  forever,  for  never  will  it  be 
assaulted  except  when  it  attempts  to  maintain  doctrines 
which  some,  and  it  may  be  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
disapprove  and  oppose.  It  is  also  to  admit  that  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  corrupt  on  any  subject  whatever,  a 
mob  shall  have  the  power  to  arrest  all  efforts  to  enlighten  and 
reform  them  by  means  of  the  press. 

10.  That  if  in  any  publication  any  errors  are  advanced, 
the  proper  mode  to  remove  them,  is  by  appropriate  reasoning, 
and  moral  influence,  and  if  any  licenciousness  of  the  press  is 
charged,  the  proper  mode  of  correcting  it  is  by  a  regular  trial 
before  a  civil  tribunal. 

On  Motion  Resolved  that  the  Constitution  as  presented 
by  the  Committee,  with  some  amendments  be  adopted  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  Illinois  State  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  Motion  Eesolved  that  the  declaration  of  sentiments 
as  offered  by  Mr.  Beecher,  with  some  slight  alterations,  be 
adopted  and  prefixed  to  the  preamble  and  Constitution. 

On  Motion  Eesolved,  that  the  cause  of  Human  rights,  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  imperitively  demands  that 
the  press  of  the  Alton  Observer  be  reestablished  at  Alton  with 
its  present  Editor.  And  with  the  aid  of  our  friends  at  Alton 
and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God  we  will  take 
such  measures  as  shall  secure  its  re-establishment  and  safety. 

On  Motion  Resolved  that  the  Constitution  be  circulated 
for  signatures,  which  having  been  subscribed  by  fifty-five 
individuals— the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Illinois  State  Anti-Slavery  Society  being  thus  duly 
organized,  the  Chairman  and  Secretaries  of  the  Convention 
continuing  to  act,  on  motion  Resolved  that  Messrs.  Porter, 
Graves  Lovejoy,  Russell  and  Grosvener  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  committee  of  nomination  reported  the  following  list 
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of  officers,  which  report  was  adopted,  and  the  officers  were 
declared  duly  elected. 

President — Elihu  Wolcott,  of  Jacksonville. 

Vice  Presidents — Hubbell  Loomis,  H.  H.  Snow,  Thomas 
Powell,  Thomas  Gait,  Aaron  Eussell. 

Board  of  Managers — George  Kimball,  C.  W.  Hunter, 
James  Mansfield,  J.  S.  Clark,  J.  A.  Willard,  Eufus  Brown, 
Willard  Keys,  J.  T.  Holmes,  Asa  Turner,  E.  Eells,  Ezra 
Fisher,  Wm.  Kirby. 

Executive  Committee — E.  P.  Lovejoy,  T.  B.  Hurlbut,  H. 
Loomis,  C.  W.  Hunter,  J.  A.  "Willard. 

Secretaries — E.  P.  Lovejoy,  Corresponding  Sec;  T.  B. 
Hurlbut,  Recording  Sec;  P.  B.  Whipple,  Treasurer;  S.  E. 
Moore,  Auditor. 

On  Motion  Eesolved,  that  we  entertain  the  most  fraternal 
feelings  towards  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  all 
other  associations  whose  object  is  to  promote  the  sacred  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  we 
engage  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all  appropriate  ways  for 
the  attainment  of  this  great  and  desirable  end. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Saturday  evening  7  o'clock 

Society  met  on  its  adjournment.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Judge  Snow  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  took  the 
chair. 

Meeting  opened  with  prayer. 

On  Motion  Eesolved  that  Mr.  Beecher  be  a  committee  to 
propose  topics  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Soc. 

Mr.  Beecher  made  the  following  report  which  was 
adopted — and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  minutes. 

1.  A  compendious  view  of  the  principles  and  measures 
on  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  depends. 

2.  An  investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  states  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 
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4.  An  investigation  of  the  duties  of  the  national  govern- 
ment as  it  regards  slavery  in  those  portions  of  the  nation 
under  their  control,  and  also  as  it  regards  the  domestic  slave 
trade. 

5.  An  investigation  of  what  is  involved  in  a  right  spirit 
and  a  prudent  and  judicious  use  of  language  on  the  subject 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

6.  An  exhibition  of  the  relation  of  the  system  of  slavery 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

7.  On  the  best  mode  of  uniting  all  christians  in  action  on 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

8.  On  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment to  divide  the  church  and  the  nation. 

9.  On  the  relations  of  slavery  to  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

10.  On  the  laws  of  the  free  states  in  relation  to  people 
of  colour. 

11.  Brief  answers  of  popular  objections  to  efforts  to  ef- 
fect the  abolition  of  slavery. 

12.  On  the  relation  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  community. 

Eesolved  that  the  executive  committee  be  and  they  are 
hereby  instructed  to  assign  the  several  subjects  as  above  re- 
ported, or  such  of  them  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  special 
committees  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  written  reports 
on  the  same  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

Eesolved,  that  when  this  society  adjourn  it  will  adjourn 
to  meet  at  Peoria  on  Tuesday  the  first  day  of  Oct.  next  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Resolved,  that  Messrs.  E.  Wolcott,  E.  Beecher  and  E. 
Carter  be  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  citizens 
of  the  state  on  the  subject  of  slavery— freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  &c. 

Eesolved,  that  a  paper  be  now  circulated  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  pledges  for  funds  to  be  forth  coming  at  the  call 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  expended  by  them,  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  Society  as  they  shall  judge  proper. 
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Pledges  and  funds  were  received  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$600. 

After  giving  thanks  for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, and  for  the  harmony  and  kind  feelings  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  our  deliberations — the  Soc.  adjourned. 

H.  H.  Snow,  Moderator. 

T.  B.  Huklbut,  Secretary. 

(INSERT  HERE  THE  JOURNAL  OF  OCT  26  &  27) 
UPPER  ALTON  OCT.  28,  1837. 

In  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention  by 
the  disorderly  proceedings  detailed  above,  the  following  in- 
dividuals from  various  parts  of  the  state,  who  in  answer  to 
the  call,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject 
of  slavery,  met  at  the  house  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Hurlbut,  in  Upper 
Alton,  and  proceeded  to  organize  by  calling  Rev.  Asa  Turner 
to  the  chair,  and  appointing  Rev.  Lucien  Farnam  and  Dr.  R. 
E.  W.  Adams  Secretaries.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Attach  these  names  to  the  Constitution 

Adams  Co.— A.  Andrews,  Rufus  Brown,  Willard  Keys, 
Win.  Kirby,  Rev.  A.  Turner,  Levi  Stillman,  Henry  C.  Pitkin, 
Irah  Piatt,  Cephas  Robbins,  David  D.  Nelson  Jr.,  E.  M.  Leo- 
nard, W.  P.  Doe,  Geo.  Westgate,  Geo.  Thompson,  Erastus 
Benton,  H.  H.  Snow,  R.  P.  Vance,  Joseph  T.  Holmes. 

Sangamon  Co. — L.  N.  Ransom,  Cornelius  Lyman,  John 
Lyman,  Thomas  Gait. 

*Bureau  Co. — Lucian  Farnam. 

*Bond  Co.— C.  A.  Hale,  Wm  Whittlesey. 

Madison  Co.— S.  E.  Moore,  *H.  Tanner,  S.  I.  Thompson, 
James  Carpenter,  T.  B.  Hurlbut,  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  I.  A.  Willard, 
H.  Stearns,  Wm.  C.  Vanmeter,  F.  W.  Graves,  *Geo.  Kimball, 
Hubbell  Loomis,  *Thos.  Lippincott,  John  S.  Clark,  *R.  Flagg, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  E.  Dennison  Jr.,  *Phylander  Slater,  P.  B. 
Whipple,  *D.  E.  Manton,  *M.  Ostrander,  C.  W.  Hunter,  E. 

♦Note  4.— In  the  original  manuscript  there  is  a  line  drawn  through  these 
names,  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  unable  to  determine. — Editor. 
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Upham,  *R.  I.  Atwell,  W.  L.  Chappell,  *W.  S.  Gilman,  Aaron 
Ladner  Lindsley,  Joseph  W.  Clement. 

*Green  Co.— Jas.  Brown,  *  Joseph  Gerrish. 

*Will  Co.— R.  E.  W.  Adams,  John  I.  Miter,  E.  W.  Beach, 
Moses  Porter  Jr. 

*Tazewell  Co. — E.  Grosvenor,  *E.  L.  Watson. 

*Morgan  Co. — E.  Beecher,  Elisha  Jenney,  A.  B.  Hitch- 
cock, Theron  Baldwin. 

*LaSalle  Co.— J.  Hatch,  C.  C.  Elliott. 

*McLean  Co.— C.  L.  Watson. 

*Hancock  Co.— Thomas  Gregg,  A.  Work. 

*Peoria  Co.— Aaron  Russell,  J.  Porter. 

Wisconsin  Ter.— Thomas  Gregg. 

*Jo  Davies— Geo.  W.  Fuller. 

*  Galena — A.  Kent. 

*  Cincinnati  0.— *A.  Miles,  *M.  L.  Brook. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Graves  and  Wm.  Kirby  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  report  business  for  the  action  of 
this  convention. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  appointment,  the  committee 
reported  a  preamble  and  constitution  for  the  formation  of  a 
State  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  motion,  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee. 

A  motion  was  made  to  adopt  the  preamble  which  was 
partially  discussed. 

Voted  to  adjourn  till  2  o'clock  P.  M  

Saturday  2  o'clock  P.  M.   The  convention  re-assembled. 

The  consideration  of  the  preamble  was  resumed.  Mr. 
Kirby,  the  mover,  asked  leave  to  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of 
having  another  motion  introduced  which  was  granted.  Pres. 
Beecher  then  introduced  a  declaration  of  sentiments  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  preamble  and  constitution,  which  was  read  and  on 
motion,  was  committed  to  a  select  committee  for  revision. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Kirby,  E.  P.  Love  joy  and 
E.  Beecher,  to  report  as  soon  as  practicable. 

*Note  6— In  the  original  manuscript  there  is  a  line  drawn  through  these 
names   the  meaning  of  which  we  are  unable  to  determine.-Editor. 
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On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  preamble  of  the  constitu- 
tion, be  adopted. 

A  motion  was  made,  to  make  further  efforts  to  establish 
the  Observer  press  in  Alton,  and  in  case  it  should  be  found  in- 
expedient, that  it  be  established  at  Quincy.  After  discussion 
the  mover  had  leave  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Beecher  then  offered  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  and  are  as  follows : 

*Resolved;  &c— INSERT  RESOLUTIONS  HERE 

The  constitution  was,  on  motion,  taken  up  article  by  arti- 
cle, and  with  amendments  was  adopted. 

Article  first  was  considered,  an  amendment  was  proposed 
to  make  it  auxiliary  to  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
which  amendment  was  adopted.  On  motion,  this  vote  was  re- 
considered, and  the  article  was  adopted  in  its  original  form. 

The  second  Article  was  taken  up  and  adopted  with  the 
following  amendment,  viz.: 

On  motion,  Resolved  that  the  Constitution  be  adopted, 
which  is  as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION  &ic. 

Messrs.  Porter,  Graves,  Russell  &  Grosvener  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  organizing  of 
the  Society,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  Human  rights, 
the  liberty  of  speech  &  of  the  press  imperatively  demands 
that  the  press  of  the  Alton  Observer  be  re-established  and  lo- 
cated at  Alton,  with  its  present  editor.  And  that  with  the  as- 
sistance of  our  friends  at  Alton  and  else  where,  and  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God  we  will  take  such  measures  as  shall  se- 
cure its  re-establishment  and  safety. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  fraternal  feelings  towards 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  all  others  who  are 
aiming  to  promote  the  sacred  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world,  &  engage  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  all  appropriate  ways  for  the  attainment  of  these 
great  ends. 


♦Note  7. — See  Note  5  in  Resolutions. 
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The  committee  of  nomination  reported  the  following  list 
of  officers,  which  was  adopted  and  the  officers  were  declared 
duly  elected. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Elihu  Wolcott.  Vice  Presidents — Hnbbell 
Loomis,  H.  H.  Snow,  Thomas  Powell,  Thomas  Gait,  Aaron 
Russell.  Corresponding  Sec. — Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  Recording 
gec> — T.  B.  Hurlbut.  Treasurer — P.  B.  "Whipple.  Auditor — 
S.  E.  Moore.  Board  of  Managers — George  Kimball,  C.  W. 
Hunter,  James  Mansfield,  J.  S.  Clark,  J.  A.  Willard,  Rufus 
Brown,  Willard  Keys,  J.  T.  Holmes,  Asa  Turner,  R.  Eells, 
Ezra  Fisher,  Wm.  Kirby.  Executive  Committee — E.  P.  Love- 
joy,  T.  B.  Hurlbut,  H.  Loomis,  C.  W.  Hunter,  J.  A.  Willard. 
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LETTER  OF  ELIJAH  P.  LOVEJOY  TO  ERASTUS 
WRIGHT,  DATED  ALTON,  SEPT.  8,  1837;  THE 
APPEAL  TO  THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  ALTON  OBSERVER,  AP- 
PEARED ON  THE  OPPOSITE 
PAGE  OF  THIS  LETTER. 

Alton,  Sept.  8,  1837. 

Dear  Brother  Wright : 

The  friends  and  brethern  here  have  thought  it  best  that 
some  such  paper  as  the  one  opposite  should  be  signed  and 
published  to  the  world  before  the  Observer  starts  again.  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilman.  A  copy  will  be  signed  at 
Quincy,  at  Jacksonville,  at  Springfield  and  at  Alton.  Will 
you  circulate  it  in  Springfield  and  out  at  Chatham,  and  after 
getting  what  names  you  can  forward  it  to  me,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Do  take  some  pains  to  get  signed  as  extensively  as  pos- 
sible and  as  speedily  too,  and  forward  to  me  here. 

¥ours  in  the  cause  of  truth, 

Elijah  P.  Lovbjoy. 

N.  B. — It  is  intended  that  the  names  with  the  paper  shall 
be  published. 


Alton,  Sept.  7, 1837. 

TO  OUB  FELLOW  CITIZENS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Subscribers  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  press  hav- 
ing consulted  in  regard  to  the  path  of  duty  relative  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Alton  Observer  after  a  careful  and 
prayerful  examination  of  the  subject,  have  concluded  to  pro- 
cure a  new  press  and  locate  it  at  Alton. 

The  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  our  State  is 
one  of  deep  interest  to  us  all,  and  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
yield  to  the  violence  of  a  mob. 

We  therefore  in  the  fear  of  God  and  solemnly  appealing 
to  him  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  are  determined  to 
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sustain  the  laws,  and  guard  the  freedom  of  the  press  without 
reference  to  the  fact  whether  we  agree  or  differ  with  doc- 
trines of  it.  We  freely  forgive  the  outrage  already  commit- 
ted on  our  rights  and  our  property,  and  without  feelings  of 
revenge,  or  any  intention  to  provoke  opposition  we  publish 
our  determination  to  our  fellow  citizens.  We  deprecate  vio- 
lence but  are  determined  to  yield  to  nothing  but  Law—With 
no  other  feelings  than  those  of  good  will  and  affection  to- 
wards all  men,  we  declare  we  will  never  yield  the  sacred 
rights  secured  to  us  by  our  fathers  of  freely  speaking,  and 
publishing  our  opinions  various  and  diversified  as  we  know 
them  to  be. 
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Statement  of  Account  fob  Peess  and  Matekial 
foe  Obseevee. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  30,  1837. 


Mr,  E.  P.  Lovejoy 

To  J.  A.  James,  Dr. 

To  1  Double  Medium  Press   $  275.00 

"      Boxing  Insurance  &c   9.00 


$  284.00 

Cr. 

June  2,  1838   By  Cash  (by  W.  Donaldson)   7.00 


$  277.00 

7  mos.  Interest  on  277$  @  6  per  ct   9.66 


$  286.66 

Note  Dated  Sept.  16,  1837  at  4  mos   1,025.64 

Cost  on  do.    (Protest  &c   2.75 

9  mos.  Interest  on  $1025.64  @  6  per  ct   46.08 


Balance  due  $1,361.13 

Cin.   Oct.  20,  1838. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Hurlbut— Please  settle  the  above  Bill  with 
Mr.  George  Charles,  whose  receipt  will  be  good  on  my  account. 

Yours  Resp. 

J.  A.  James. 

Received  of  T.  B.  Hurlbut  on  the  above  the  amount  of 
Eight  hundred  &  seventy  three  dollars  &  ninety  two  cents. 

Alton  Nov.  30,  1838.         G.  E.  V.  Charles. 
Statement  of  the  Obseevee  Affaies. 


Dr. 

To  sundries  due  Journeymen  and  others  $1,950.00 

To  Cash  in  Bank   900.00 

To  Godfrey  Gilman  &  Co.  for  Paper  513. !   500.00 


Total 


$3,350.00 
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Cr. 

By  amount  due  on  subscription  list  $2,000.00 

By  do.    due  for  Jobs   350-00 

By  calculated  deficit,  to  be  made  up  by  the  pledge  of 
Fifty.  (This  pledge  was  to  an  indefinite  amount,  but 
it  was  understood  that  the  sum  was  not  to  exceed 
$2,000.) 

Of  the  aboye  sum  of  $1,950.00  there  are  $1,119.84  due  to 
Journeymen  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Breath  $295.97)  This  is  on  the  calculation  that 

To  Mr.  Ostrander..  283.87)  Mr.  B.  charges  only  $12  per 

To  my  brother          298.00)  week  as  foreman.  If  he  charges 

To  Mr.  Atwell   77.00)  more  there  will  be  the  more  due. 

To  Mr.  Brice   50.00 

To  Mr.  Lindsey   35.00 

Mr.  Keith   50.00 

Mr.  Anderson . . .  30.00 

(Statement  of  the 
Observer  Affairs) 

The  remainder  is  due  mostly  at  the  various  stores  about 
town.  $75.  however  are  due  to  Mr.  Ellet  for  printing  ink. 
The  ink  was  an  excellent  bargain  and  so  I  bought  it,  but  as 
none  of  it  has  been  yet  used,  this  amount  may  be  deducted 
from  the  above.  There  is  also  not  far  from  $100  worth  ot 
paper  on  hand,  which  amount  should  also  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  due  Mess.  Godfrey  Gillman  &  Co. 

Of  the  amount  due  the  workmen,  I  suppose  as  most  of 
them  will  continue  in  the  office,  the  most  of  it  can  be  liquidated 
from  time  to  time.  The  $50  due  Mr.  Brice  ought  now  to  be 
paid  as  he  has  left  and  is  in  Vandalia.  Of  the  amount  due  in 
Bank  only  ten  per  cent  need  be  paid  every  four  months,  except 
that  about  $200  of  it  have  alredy  been  paid  by  Mess.  Godfrey 
Gillman  &  Co.  who  ought  to  have  theirs  refunded  immedi- 
ately. The  amount  due  the  same  firm  for  paper  ought  also 
to  be  paid  immediately. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  $1,950,  beside  the  Journeymen's 
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wages,  the  larger  half  of  it  is  due  in  the  stores  of  town.  A 
good  share  of  the  $350  due  for  Jobs  may  be  balanced  against 
this. 

There  is  also  a  sum,  but  how  much  I  do  not  know,  (Mr. 
S.  E.  Moore  can  tell)  due  to  Mr.  Viall  for  his  agency.  Rev. 
Mr.  Hurlbut  has  also  been  employed  as  co-editor  and  Agent 
for  the  Observer  for  some  months  and  has  not  yet  been  paid. 
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LETTER  OF  J.  M.  BUCHANAN  TO  REV.  THADDEUS 
BEMAN  HURLBUT,  DATED  CARLINVILLE. 
FEBRUARY  16,  1838. 

Revd.  Mr.  Hurlbut 

Dr  Sir  Some  time  since  I  saw  in  the 
hands  of  D.  A.  Smith  Esqr  of  this  place  a  printed  circular 
with  your  signature  requesting  advice  of  the  friends  of  the 
Observer  in  relation  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  with 
that  publication. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  at  this  time  is  to  caution 
you  in  the  use  you  may  make  of  advice  obtained  from  such 
men  as  Blackburn,  Smith,  and  all  others  of  like  stamp.  This 
may  appear  to  you  somewhat  strange.  But  I  will  explain.  I 
apprehend  that  should  the  Observer  be  continued,  it  would 
contain  Antislavery  articles;  In  other  words,  it  would  do  its 
part  in  the  work  of  "Agitation."  Now,  I  know  that  Smith 
always  has  been  opposed  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
all.  It  would  do  no  good.  It  would  irritate  the  South.  It 
would  bind  the  cords  of  slavery  more  tightly,  &c.  &c. 

Besides,  he  had  hitherto  manifested,  not  only  no  desire, 
but  a  positive  aversion,  to  read  Anti-Slavery  publications.  I 
have  once  or  twice  offered  him  the  Philanthropist,  but  so 
afraid,  it  seems,  was  he  of  contracting  some  smell  of  "Incen- 
diarism," that  he  never  as  much  as  looked  over  a  single  no. 
In  addition  to  these  things,  he  has  professedly  given  his  sup- 
port to  the  Observer,  only  through  a  desire  to  sustain  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Last  summer,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  paper  contained  too  much  Anti  slavery  matter- 
thought  that  the  paper  did  not  partake  sufficiently  of  the 
character  of  a  Eeligious  newspaper.  In  fine,  he  was  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Love  joy  had  violated  his  pledge,  orig- 
inally given  to  the  citizens  of  Alton. 

Of  Dr.  Blackburn's  views  I  know  less  than  I  do  of 
Smith's  I  once  however  participated  in  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Smith;  and  they  agreed  remarkably  on  all 
points  introduced.  Amongst  other  things  Dr  B  said  this, 
that  he  would  rather  give  $50  (or  some  considerable  amount 
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of  money,  I  forget  the  exact  sum)  to  assist  in  prosecuting 
those  who  destroyed  the  press  last  summer,  than  $5,  (or  some 
very  small  sum,  I  forget  exactly  what)  to  continue  the  paper. 

In  conclusion  on  this  point  I  feel  warranted  in  making 
the  inference  that  neither  Dr.  B.  nor  Mr.  S.  have  ever  had 
much  sympathy  with  any  man  in  an  Anti-Slavery  effort. 
Since  they  are  in  my  estimation  unsafe  advisers,  notwith- 
standing their  real  devotion  to  the  interests  of  free  discus- 
sion ;  for  it  must,  I  think,  be  a  conceded  point,  that  the  Amer- 
ican community  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be 
called  upon  to  sustain  these  interests  on  any  thing  else  than 
Abolition. 

Every  Anti  slavery  paper,  or  any  that  has  committed  it- 
self on  that  point  must  be  put  in  successful  operation  and 
sustained  by  Abolitionists.  If  the  Observer  cannot  be  re- 
established in  Alton  it  may  probably  at  some  other  point.  If 
not  now,  it  may  next  summer,  or  next  fall.  I  would  with 
becoming  modesty  suggest  that  the  issuance  of  it  at  Cinti 
or  at  any  other  point  beyond  the  limits  of  Illinois,  should  be 
continued  only  on  the  prospect  of  strong  probability  that  it 
can  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  be  permanently  estab- 
lished at  some  eligible  point  in  Illinois. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  penned  not  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  ill  nature  towards  those  men  for  their 
difference  of  opinion,  but  with  a  strong  desire  that  the  efforts 
of  Abolitionists  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  and  sustain 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  rights  of  conscience  in  their 
broadest  extent,  may  not  receive  direction  from  those  who 
from  difference  of  opinion  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  cause,  or  of  exercising  a  due  amount  of 
sympathy  for  those  engaged  in  it. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem 

Your  sincere  friend 

J.  M.  Buchanan. 

Eevd.  Mr.  Hurlbut  ) 
.  ) 

Upper  Alton  Illinois) 
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A.  L.  Bowen. 
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Letter  of  W.  C.  Quigley  to  Eev.  Thaddeus  Hurlbut  dated 
at  Alton,  111.,  Nov.  7th,  1880 : 

W.  C.  Quigley.  Established  1837. 

C.  E.  Quigley. 
J.  T.  Quigley. 

Office  of 
QUIGLEY  &  COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS. 

Oil  Warehouse,  35  &  37  Second  Street, 

No.  16  Belle  Street.  Corner  Piasa. 

Alton,  111.,  Nov.  7th,  1880. 

Eev.  Mr.  Hulbert. 

Dear  Sir, 

Do  you  like  to  look  back,  on  the  long 
years  that  have  passed  over  your  head  in  Alton,  Do  you 
remember  where  you  were  forty  three  years  ago  tonight?  I 
had  prior  to  that  night  seen  you — on  the  street  and  in  the 
Pulpit,  I  have  met  you  occasionally  ever  since.  But  the 
meeting  on  that  night  seems  to  have  obliterated  all  other 
recollection  of  you,  when  your  name  is  mentioned  I  only 
remember  you  as  I  saw  you  then. 

After  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Love  joy,  the  destruction  of  his 
Press,  the  flight  of  his  friends  and  the  defenders  of  his  prop- 
erty, I,  a  boy  a  mere  " Looker  on  in  Vienna"  approached  the 
office  door  in  company  with  several  men,  when  we  paused, 
feeling  our  selves  in  the  presence  of  the  Dead,  you  came  out 
to  meet  us,  and  in  a  clear  ringing  voice  said  "Come  in  men, 
Come  in  when  we  entered  the  room  you  went  to  the  side  of 
your  dead  friend  and  raising  the  napkin  from  his  face  and 
pointing  to  it  you  said  "see  your  work  brave  men"  one 
glance  was  sufficient,  we  hurriedly  left  you  alone  with  the 
Dead.  I  said  alone  this  is  not  strictly  true,  there  was  one 
man,  with  a  gun  shot  wound  in  the  leg,  who  could  not  run 
who  was  left  with  you. 

Hoping  that  with  all  its  sad  memories,  you  may  live  to 
see  many  more  7th  of  November,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  Quigley. 


\ 

\ 
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Charlie  Hall 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  African-American  man 
during  the  Civil  War  had  definite  ties  to  New  Bern. 

Abraham  Galloway  is  the  subject  of  a  forthcoming 
book  this  fall  by  renowned  historian  David  Cecelski  of 
Durham. 

Galloway,  from  Wilmington,  was  a  fugitive  slave,  an 
abolitionist,  a  Union  spy  and  an  early  civil  rights 
leader,  meeting  with  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  After 
the  war,  he  was  a  prominent  black  leader  and  a  state 
senator. 

The  book  launching  is  scheduled  for  September  at  the 
old  state  capital  building. 

"He  lived  to  be  33  years  old.  He  never  learned  to  read 
or  write,"  Cecelski  said.  "Most  of  his  life,  he  was  trying 
not  to  leave  a  record." 

Galloway's  exploits  including  being  what  Cecelski 
called  "a  master  spy"  for  the  Union  Army. 

Galloway's  travels  took  him  from  Maryland  "deep  into 
the  Confederacy"  as  far  south  as  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

Researching  for  the  book,  Cecelski  had  doubts  that 
there  would  be  ample  documentation  about 
Galloway's  life.  He  was  pleasantly  surprised. 

There  is  a  section  on  Galloway's  life  in  Cecelski's 
2001  book,  "The  Waterman's  Song  -  Slavery  and 
Freedom  in  Maritime  North  Carolina." 

"Once  people  started  reading  about  him  in  The 
Waterman's  Song,'  people  started  sending  me  things," 
he  said.  "There  was  a  woman  at  the  National  Archives 
that  discovered  that  he  had  been  in  Mississippi.  She 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  document.  There  were  people 
from  his  church  in 

Wilmington." 

Among  Cecelski's  discoveries  was  what  he  termed  "a 
treasure  trove  of  letters  from  an  African-American 
woman  in  New  Bern,  who  had  been  a  slave  until  the 
Union  captured  the  city.  She  discusses  Galloway's 
activities  in  many  of  them. 

Cecelski's  story  in  "The  Waterman's  Song"  tells  of  the 
26-year-old  Galloway  helping  Union  recruiting  agent 
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Edward  Kinsley,  who  was  seeking  black  soldiers.  But  Galloway  did  it  on  his  terms,  having 
the  agent  meet  him  at  a  New  Bern  home  at  midnight,  where  the  recruiter  was  blindfolded 
and  led  to  an  attic  room. 

In  the  book,  Cecelski  writes,  "If  the  Union  intended  to  make  this  war  a  crusade  for  black 
liberation,  then  Kinsley  would  find  no  shortage  of  recruits  in  New  Bern.  But  if  the  Federal 
army  planned  to  use  black  men  like  chattel  and  wage  a  war  merely  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  that  was  another  story." 

Galloway  had  demands  as  well  —  equal  pay,  provisions  for  black  soldiers'  families  and 
schooling  for  their  children.  Another  provision  was  that  the  Union  force  the  Confederacy  to 
treat  captured  blacks  as  prisoners  of  war,  equal  to  whites. 

After  the  war,  Galloway  was  a  leader  of  Reconstruction  politics  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
He  championed  for  fundamental  rights  of  freedmen  and  women. 

Galloway's  life  ended  suddenly  in  1870,  from  fever  and  jaundice.  About  6,000  people 
attended  his  funeral,  with  a  procession  that  stretched  a  half-mile  through  downtown 
Wilmington  with  flags  at  half  staff. 

Charlie  Hall  can  be  reached  at  252-635-5667  or  chall@freedomenc.com.  Follow  him  on 
Twitter  @charlierayhall 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  Abolitionism. 
The  editor  of  the  Enquirer  accuses  us  of  having 
called  Mr  Jefferson  an  Abolitionist.  He  should 
nave  gone  further,  aud  charged  us  with  proving 
Mm  to  he  so.  Ho  cannot  deny  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
w?s  tbe  author  of  the  Virginia  ordinance  of  1784. 
which  provided  that  involuntary  servitude,  except 
for  the  pomsnment  of  crime,  should  not  exist  in 
the  Territories  of  the  Union  after  the  year  1800. 
Ii  this  was  not.  first,  Abolition  of  the  slavery 
that  should  exist  in  1800,  and  secondly,  its  Pro- 
hibition for  all  future  time,  we  beg  our  neighbor 
to  tell  us  distinct  y  by  what  name  it  shall  be 
called.  Wc  are  not  particular  in  the  matter  of 
terminology;  but  if  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  Aboli- 
tionist, what  was  he  ? 

Suppose  wc  shou:d  veDture  to  say  that  "the  ab- 
olition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  greatest  object 
of  desiro  in  these  States,"  would  not  the  editor  of 
the  Enquirer  feel  justified  in  accusing  us  of  hav- 
ing given  utterance  to  sediments  of  rank  aboli- 
tionism,'  Vet  in  his  letter  to  the  Convention 
holdeu  et  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Aug.  1,  1774 
Mr.  J efeerson  wrote  as  follows: 
rJ&ffy^  °f  do'rlesti<:  *h™ry  is  the  great- 
°n  ',heSe  ci°«i<*  where  ft  was 
un/ity^iy  introduced  in  their  infant  state 
But  previous  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
8kves.  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  ail  further  im- 
portations from  Africa.    Yet  our  repeated  at. 
tempts  to  effect  this  by  prohtbi.ion,  and im- 
posingduties  which  might  amount  to  prohibition. 

K  or ,,  f^Ui%Pre'tMllg  tbe  Mediate  advan- 

l*  i if  1    <■  AfnCaa  corsa,ls  t0  tke  i**hng  in-  i 
ie.  cs'of,  he  American  Stales,  and  to  the  rvrfos  of 

^l^^hmun^i  by  tUsinfamoZ  \ 

Not  merely  the  dissolution  of  the  servile  ten-  I 
ore,  but  the  -'enfranchisement-'  of  the  slave— his 
admission  to  the  rights  of Citizenship-^ 'omed. 
as  appears  by  the  foregoing  quotation,  a  part  of 
the  political  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  We  mi<»ht 
multi.  ly  extracts  almost  unlimited^  to  the  same  ' 
effect,  but  have  only  room  for  a  part  of  his  bitter 
oecuuciation  of  the  institution  contained  in  his 
'•Notes .on  Virginia."  He  first  speaks  of  the 
eiiect  of  slavery  upon  the  morals  of  the  people 
where  it  exists;  continuing,  he  says  • 

EM!  hibmor  % himseir  who  ™^ 

iaboi  foi  him.  Tms  is  so  true,  that  of  the  pro- 
pnetoi*  of  Saves,  a  very  small  proportion- 
feed,  are  ever  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  iibpr, 
lZ°f  ^f™™ thoughtsecure  wtel  we five 
removed  the.r  only  firm  basis-aconvictioa  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  thes3  liberties  a  e  thl 

wrat^ \  ?bf 5  ^7  are  DOt  vioUted  bntU* 
JUs  wrath  ?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  countrv 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just-that  Ks  £ 
r^Z tsl«Pforever;  that,  considering  numbers 
the  wLp?  nf  ?tQral  meaus  ""If.  a  reflation  of 

amo™  °1  0r'nne'  an  exchange  of  situitioa  is 
amocg  pot£lbIe  eveiits.  tllat  u  be 

ebie  t.>  supernatural  interference.    The  Aim Utv 


Bnch  a  testimony  to  the  industrial,  political  and 
moral  evils  of  slavery-such  a  declaration  of  its 
Bmfatoesa  in  the  eyes  of  a  God  of  infinite  justice 
-ench  a  recognition  of  the  invariable  relation 
Which  exL-ts  between  crime  and  punishment,  and 
euch  a  prediction  of  the  descent  of  tbe  wrath  of 
Jehovah  upon  the  heads  of  a  people  guilty  of  op 
pressioe,  would,  had  It  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
SChecdorb  Parker.  Wendell  Phillips  or 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  instead  of  gliding 
from  the  { en  of  ibe  Sage  of  Montijelio,  been 
greeted  with  a  miogled  cry  of  derision  and  de- 
nunciatioa  by  every  Administration  print  and  or* 
ator  from  Maine  to  California    Again,  we  have 
the  right  to  ask,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  an  Ab- 
olitionist, v>  hat  was  he?   We  are  taunted  with 
the  title  of  Abolitionist  because  we  desire,  by  ev- 
ery constitutional  means,  to  prevent  the  planting 
Of  slavery  in  lands  where  it  does  not  exist.  If 
by  tbe  possession  of  such  a  sentiment  a  man  be- 
comes legitimately  entitled  to  the  name,  how 
much  stronger  than  our  own  to  such  a  distiotion, 
are  the  claims  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  editor  of  the  Enquirer  attempts  to  do 
away  with  the  evidence  of  the  Abolition  views 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  showing  that  he  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  spread  of  slavery  into  free  territorv 
In  1820  he  held  that  the  diffusion  of  slavery 
would  not  increase  its  amount,  and  would  "fa- 
cilitate emancipation  by  dividing  the  burden 
on  a  greater  number  of  coadjutors."   We  are 
afraid  the  testimony  offered  by  our  cotemoorary 
scarcely  comes  up  to  the  requirements  "of  his 
case.   Mr.  Jefferson  favored  the  diffusion  of  sla 
very  as  a  means  of  securing  its  abolition  - 
Emancipation  is  what  he  had  in  view,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  inquired  whether  he  was  correct  in 
Ms  opinion,  that  "the  passage  of  slaves  from  one 
btate  to  another  would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  sin- 
gle human  being  who  would  not  be  so  withoat  1 
it.     Had  Mr.  Jefferson  lived  until  now,  he  would 
bave  learned  the  fallacy  of  his  notion  that  the 
increase  of  slaves  is  not  favored  by  the  diffusion 
Of  slavery.   The  world  laughed  at  poor  old  Gen- 
Cass,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  revived  the  idea 
and  we  cannot  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  adopt 
Us  even  to  oblige  our  cotemporary. 
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(Abolitionists  Impatient  With  Lincoln 

j    On  the  other  hand,  the  Abolitionists, 
who  followed  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  Wendell  Phillips  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  were  impatient  with 
all  who  held  to  Lincoln's  method,  or 
rather,  lack  of  method.   They  believed 
fugitive  slave  laws  were  sinful  and 
j  wrong,  as  they  believed  slavery  was 
j  wrong.    They  had  no  patience  with  a 
i  constitution  or  government  which  per- 
Imitted  human  slavery.    They  believed 
I  and  taught  that  those  who  supported 
J  political  parties,  which  fostered  and 
|  protected  slavery,  or  were  silent  in 
J  the  presence  of  that  evil,  were  part- 
I  ners  in  it.    Lincoln  may  have  been 
more  patient  with  them  than  they  were 
with  him,  hut  he  had  about  as  little 
use  for  them  as  they  had  for  him  and 
for  those  who  shared  his  views. 

At  this  long  range,  it  is  possible  to 
see  that  both  Lincoln  and  the  Aboli- 
tionists were  right.  Although,  no 
doubt,  in  his  day  it  was  said  again 
and  again  that  if  he  was  right,  the 
Abolitionists  were  wrong  and  if  the 
Abolitionists  were  right,  he  was 
wrong;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  neither 
was  wrong.  Both  were  right.  The 
difference  between  them  was  more 
temperamental  than  otherwise.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
;  would  have  had  a  chance  to  lead  the 
nation  to  the  destruction  of  slavery, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Abolitionists 
and  their  straight  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  evil.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  faith  in  the  country  and  in  the 
ultimate  right,  and  his  knowledge  of 
ways  and  means  by  which  to  harm  on 
ize  and  direct  men,  slavery  might  have 
been  with  us  yet,  though  probably, 
long  before  this  time,  it  would  have 
died  a  natural  death. 

Likeness  Belrween  Two 
There  arc  so  many  differences  be- 
tween the  struggle  with  slavery  and 
the  one  with  the  liquor  traffic  that  it 
seems  not  worth  while  to  begin  point- 
j  ing  them  out.    There  are  a  few  simil- 
jarities.    The  fight  against  the  liquor 
j  trafiic  and  its  protection  by  the  gov- 
ernment,   produced    the  Prohibition 
I  party,  which  in  its  teaching,  doctrine 
and  position  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Abolition  party  of  anti-slavery 
days.   Like  its  predecessor,  the  Prohi- 
bition party  rests  its  case  on  the  ever- 
lasting righteousness  of  its  position, 
logically,  it  cannot  be  met.   It  insists 
that  those  who  believe    the  liquor 
trafficc  is  wrong,  should  quit  voring 
with  those  who  believe  it  is  right  or 
who  stand  for  its  protection  by  the 


license  system.  It  calls  on  all  those 
favoring  the  outlawry  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  come  together  in  one  party 
and,  were  they  to  do  so,  that  party 
would  win.  Like  the  Abolition  party 
of  old,  the  Prohibition  party  has  never 
embraced  within  its  ranks  but  a  small 
minority  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
overthrowing  of  the  drink  business. 
Thousands  Oppose  Party  Idea 
On  the  other  hand,  thousands, — even 
millions, — who  are  opposed  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  believing  it  to  be  an 
evil,  have  remained  affiliated  with  the 
two  dominant  parties,  responsible  for 
the  license  system.  It  is  said  now,  as 
it  was  by  the  Abolitionists',  that  if  we 
are  right,  they  are  wrong;  if  they  are 
right,  we  are  wrong, — but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  of  us  is  wrong. 


[  thing  as  German  unty.  Italy  was  a 
name  for  discordant  states.  The  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Lincoln's  sacrifice  for  a  united 
country,  moved  forward  for  national 
unity  of  their  own.  Today,  the  British 
Empire  is  on  the  verge  of  a  move  for 
union,  which  probably  would  not  have 
occurred  to  the  minds  of  people,  save 
for  Lincoln's  success  in  holding  the 
United  States  together.  He  was  the 
mighty  embodiment  of  the  prinicple 
of  union.  His  work  was  to  save  the 
country.  No  possible  service,  which 
he  might  have  rendered  to  the  fight 
against  slavery,  by  uniting  with  ,  the 
Abolitionists  of  his  day,  could  have 
jalanced  the  immeasurable  loss,  which 
he  world  would  have  suffered;  due_tp 


ao  Moral  Quality  in  Method 

There  is  no  moral  quality  about  a 
method  and  we 'differ  in  method,— not 
in  principle.  A  half  century  from  now", 
when  writers  and  speakers  are  dis- 
cussing how  the  liquor  traffic  died, 
they  will  call  attention  to  the  splen- 
did service  rendered  by  the  Prohibi- 
tion party,  in  quickening  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  and  will  give  due 
credit  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the 
AVoman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
and  to  other  agencies,  which  pushed 
along  other  lines.  They  will  crown 
St.  John,  Chafin  and  Hanly  for  cam- 
paigns made  on  behalf  of  the  Prohi- 
bition party,  while  they  praise  Bryan, 
Hobson,  Sheppard  and  others,  who 
fought  inside  the  old  party  lines.  They 
will  show  that  each  set  of  men  did  a 
necessary  work,  without  which  the 
victory  could  not  have  been  won. 

Should  either  dominant  party  finally 
declare  against  the  liquor  traffic,  or 
should  a  new  party  spring  into  exist- 
ence on  that  issue,  no  doubt,  the  Pro- 
hibition party  will  go  the  way  the 
Abolition  party  went  Its  supporters, 
supremely  desiring  the  death  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  will  join  in  any  effort 
which  promises  its  overthrow. 

As  we  survey  the  generation  which 
preceded  us,  we  can  give  full  credit 
to  the  patient  Lincoln,  though  he  was 
not  an  Abolitionist,  and  pay  our  trib- 
ute of  love  and  admiration  to  Wendell 
Phillips,  whose  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion^make  him  a  model  for  all  who 
seek  to  serve. 

"We  live  in  another  age  with  new 
problems  to  face.  Lincoln  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  consuming  passion  for  the 
Union.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
when  he  lived,  there  was  no  such 


jthe  fact  that,  by  so  uniting,  he  dis- 
qualified himself  from  becoming  the 
savior  of  his  country. 
A  Clear  Understanding  Jfeeessary 
Were  he  living  today,  only  a  rash 
student  of  history  would  assert  that  he 
would  not  support  the  Prohibition 
party.  Until  there  is  son.e  other 
ticket,  the  voting  of  which  commits 
the  voter  against  the  liquor  traffic, 
there  will  be  a  place  and  a  work  for 
the  Prohibition  party.  It  will  do  that 
work  better  if  we  approach  our  task 
with  clear  vision  and  with  no  misun- 
derstanding of  the  history  of  the  fight 
against  the  evil  of  slavery.  We  will 
be  stronger  in  purpose  and  better  in 
action  if  we  avoid  confusion  of  thought 
as  to  what  happened  fifty  years  ago. 


ujLuu^ts^  6A-*X*jA~-  — 
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